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BETHLEHEM DURING THE REVOLUTION. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE DIARIES IN THE MORAVIAN ARCHIVES AT 
BETHLEHEM, PENNSYLVANIA. 


BY JOHN W. JORDAN. 


[The following extracts from the diaries of the Moravian congrega- 
tion at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, 1775-1782, have been selected for the 
valuable data they contain relating to the struggle for American Inde- 
pendence. The Rev. John Ettwein, whose name frequently appears, 
was a distinguished clergyman and the accredited agent of his church in 
the negotiations with Congress, and with the Assembly, through the 
troubles arising from the test acts. What the position of that church 
was during the war, may best be ascertained from their petition to Con- 
gress, from which we quote: 

“Encouraged by that Act [Act of Parliament, 1749, exempting the 
Moravians from military service and the taking of oaths in the Colonies], 
and the glorious liberty in Pennsylvania, most of the Moravians on the 
Continent came from Germany in full trust and confidence that they and 
their children would enjoy here liberty of conscience without restraint, 
and which they enjoyed with thankfulness until the breaking out of the 
present troubles; since which they have been continually troubled for 
not associating in the use of arms or acting against their principles in 
regard to war; some have been made prisoners, and all able bodied of a 
certain age have been heavily fined, many so that if they had not been 
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assisted by Charity they would lie in prison. By the operation of the 
Test Acts some have already suffered imprisonment, and by an Act of 
Assembly of the 1st of April last, we find ourselves subject to be out- 
lawed and exiled without any enquiry into our behaviour, for which we 
hold ourselves always accountable to the Magistrates. We hold no 
principles any way dangerous or inconsistent with good government. 
We have been tried and sifted enough on that head by the British Par- 
liament, the kings of Prussia and Denmark, the Empress of Russia 
and others before they granted us the beforementioned and other privi- 
leges in their dominions. . . . We willingly help and assist to bear public 
burdens and never had any distress made for taxes; and we are willing 
to give all reasonable assurance that we will in no wise act against this 
or the other United States. We humbly conceive that at altering the 
government we were entitled to the benefit of these privileges which in- 
duced us to come into this land, and we have by no word or acts against 
the new Government forfeited them. . . . If the laws of Pennsylvania, 
in regard to the Test, are to be executed upon us, we and our families 
must be ruined and our creditors wronged, for we cannot take that pre- 
scribed oath, it is against our conscience. . . . We have an awful im- 
pression of all oaths or affirmations, and cannot say Yes! and think 
No! or No! and think Yes! We want not to deceive anybody, but 
will by the help of God act honestly before God and man, not fearing 
the consequences.’’] 


1775. 


April 27.—First heard through the newspapers of blood- 
shed at Lexington, on the 19th inst. 

June 1.—Bro. [John] Bonn,’ [John Francis] Oberlin,’ and 
George Klein® went to Jacob Arndt,‘ to inform him of our 
views about military training and fighting; that although 


1 John Herman Bonn, during the first occupation of the Brethren’s 
house in Bethlehem by the Continental Hospital, was acting steward. 

2 John Francis Oberlin was for nearly twenty years in charge of the 
church store, which was located on the north side of Market Street, 
opposite to the graveyard. He was a vehement Tory, and the remark 
which he once made, “that he had sufficient rope in his store to hang 
all Congress,” rendered his situation so unpleasant, if not precarious, that 
he was compelled to resign it. 

® George Klein, from Baden, settled in Warwick Township, Lancaster 
County, prior to 1740, and took up successive tracts of land until he 
became the owner of over six hundred acres, which, subsequent to his 
removal to Bethlehem, in 1755, he conveyed in part to the Moravian 
Church. On this tract the town of Litiz was laid out. 

* See Penna. Maa., Vol. III. p. 99. 
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we are desirous of the good of the land in which we live, 
and that we would not oppose the current of events, still we 
cling to the liberty, which as a people of God we enjoyed 
in all countries, to be freed from actual military service ; and 
that we were willing to bear our share of the burdens of the 
country. 

July 8.—A company of provincials from York passed 
through on their way to Boston.' 

July 20.—We kept fast day as ordered by Congress. 

July 21.—Three companies of riflemen passed through. 

July 24.—This morning a company of riflemen marched 
through, and in the evening a company of Virginians under 
Capt. [Daniel] Morgan arrived and encamped for the night. 
Bro. Ettwein by request preached to them in English. 

July 26.—Capt. [Thomas] Price with his company from 
Maryland arrived.” 

July 28.—Another company of Virginians marched 
through early this morning on their way to Boston. 

August 10.—A company of provincials from Bedford 
County passed through. 

December 5.—Some English officers and soldiers taken 
prisoners by General Montgomery at St. John’s arrived, and 
are quartered here. 

December 6.—About 200 royal prisoners of war arrived. 
All those here will leave to-morrow. 


1776. 


January 30.—Four sleigh loads of the wives and children 
of the royal prisoners from Canada arrived. We assisted the 
poor women and children ! 

January 31.—Toward evening there arrived some 20 
wagons filled with soldiers and their baggage, belonging to 


1 They left York for the camp at Cambridge on July 1, 1775, under 
command of Captain Michael Doudle. 

2 The second company of “expert riflemen,” recruited in Frederick 
County, whose officers were Captain Thomas Price, Lieutenants Otho 
Holland Williams and John Ross Key. 
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the Canadian prisoners. We found much trouble to provide 
for and lodge them.’ 

February 1.—Justice John Okely? having secured the 
teams needed, the prisoners continued on their way. 

February 3.—Fifty men, belonging to the same party of 
prisoners passed through. 

February 14.—To-day there arrived a party, mostly French, 
members of the Canadian militia, who had been taken 
prisoners. 

February 15.—They left for Bristol, where they will be 
quartered. 

April 4.—After dinner a company of riflemen from Lan- 
caster passed through on their way to New York. 

May 1.—Pursuant to an Act of Assembly, there was an 
election held for two additional Assemblymen for this county. 

May 6.—Governor John Penn arrived from Allentown, 
and, owing to the rain, remained over night at the Sun 
Tavern. 

May '7.—Thomas Bartow,‘ wife and five children, arrived 
from Philadelphia. They will make Bethlehem their home 
during these troublous times. 

May 10.—We heard to-day that in Philadelphia there was 
a great panic, at the approach of several British men-of-war.® 


1The population of Bethlehem on January 1, 1776, was 564, divided as 
follows: 140 married couples; 11 widowers; 32 widows; 115 single men 
and youths; 179 single women and maidens; 81 young children, and 
6 clergymen. 

2 John Okely, from Bedford, England, for a number of years was the 
scrivener and conveyancer of the church, residing in Bethlehem, In 
1774 he was commissioned a justice of the peace by Governor John Penn, 
and, during the Revolution, was an assistant commissary in the Con- 
tinental service. Withdrew from the Moravians. 

5 The first house of public entertainment erected in Bethlehem. The 
building was commenced in 1754, but, owing to the Indian war, was not 
completed until 1758. 

* Thomas Bartow, a prominent merchant of Philadelphia, was born at 
Perth Amboy, N.J., 27th January, 1737. On June 23, 1768, he married 
Sarah, daughter of Daniel and Elizabeth (North) Benezet. His family 
remained in Bethlehem above three years. He died January 26, 1793. 

5 See Marshall’s “ Remembrancer,” p. 69. 
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May 17.—We kept Fast and Prayer Day as appointed by 
Congress. 

May 30.—The County Committee met in Easton and 
declared for Independence. 

June 13.—Intelligence came from Philadelphia that New 
York was expected to be attacked daily, and that the troops 
from the former city were moving thither. 

June 26.—Mr. [Carter] Braxton, a delegate to Congress 
from Virginia, with wife and daughter, came to see Bethie- 
hem, as also Mr. Hunt from Trenton.’ 

July 4.—From the papers we learned that to-day Congress 
was resolved to declare the colonies free and independent. 

July 8.—We learned to-day that in Philadelphia Indepen- 
dence is to be proclaimed, and in all the counties election 
for members of the convention was held. In Northampton 
County there were elected five Germans and three Irish 
farmers as delegates. 

July 10-11.—Twenty army wagons from Canada passed 
through. From Philadelphia we learned that on Monday 
Independence was proclaimed from the State House, and 
that no one but violent partisans of the American cause had 
been elected to the Provincial Convention. 

July 15.—Our team from Hope in the Jerseys arrived, after 
an uncalled for detention. Passing through Easton, heavily 
laden with flour, it was suspected of secretly carrying muni- 
tions of war, and accordingly the Associators dispatched 
some of their number in pursuit. The wagon was overtaken 
a short distance from town, and summarily searched. 

July 19.—Yesterday an order was received from the Pro- 
vincial Brigadier General, that the militia of the county 
should march to New Brunswick. 

July 23.—Col. Kichline came from Easton to collect the 
remaining fire-arms here. On representing that a place like 
ours should not be entirely without fire-arms, he without 
hesitation left a few pieces. 

July 29.—Col. George Taylor, now a member of Congress, 
came by order of the Convention to collect fire-arms. 


1 Abraham Hunt, merchant and postmaster of Trenton, New Jersey. 
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July 30.—One hundred and twenty recruits from Allentown 
and vicinity, passed through on their way to the Flying Camp 
in the Jerseys, to which our County has been called on to con- 
tribute 346 men. Every volunteer is entitled to a bounty of £3. 

August 4.—At 9 a.M. arrived Capt. Old’s company from 
Reading. The captain asked us to preach to his men, and 
came with them to the Chapel, where Bro. Ettwein dis- 
coursed both in English and German. 

August 11.—Capt. Syms, a British prisoner of war, came 
by permission of Congress to reside here or within a radius 
of six miles. 

August 16.—Four companies of militia from Tulpehocken, 
with flying colors, drums and fifes, arrived en route for the 
Flying Camp at New Brunswick, and lodged over night at 
the Sun Tavern. 

August 17.—In the afternoon there arrived five companies 
of Provincials from Lebanon, who were quartered at the 
Sun Tavern. 

August 18.—At the request of their officers, Bro. Ettwein 
preached to the troops in the Chapel at 10 o’clock a.m. 

August 19.—The Lebanon troops left. Yesterday and 
to-day we heard heavy cannonading, which we learned was 
at King’s Bridge. 

August 23.—There lodged here a company from Reading, 
under Capt. Will, en route for the Jerseys. They attended 
evening service. 

August 24.—Mr. [Thomas] Lynch, a Congressman from 
South Carolina, with wife and daughter visited here. 

August 26.—Two companies arrived; one from Oley, 
under Capt. Daniel de Turk, attended evening service. 

August 28.—A company from Reading, under Capt. 
[George] May’ arrived. 

September 1.—At noon to-day arrived the Fourth Battalion 
of Berks County militia, Col. Gehr commanding? At 4 

1 George May, grand-uncle of the late George May Keim, of Reading, 
was captain in the Fourth Battalion of Berks County militia. 

2 Member from Berks County of the Provincial Committee, January 23, 


1775; of the Council of Censors, convened at Philadelphia 10th November, 
1788 ; and of the Constitutional Convention of Pennsylvania, 1789-90. 
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o’clock Bro. Ettwein preached to them in the Chapel, taking 
for his text Mark x. 17. 

September 4.—Several deserters from the army passed 
through, and stated that in the battle of Long Island, one 
of the battalions from this county was badly cut up. 

September 18.—To-day we received news that the English 
were in possession of New York City, and that the Provincials 
had been driven from Ticonderoga. The Lebanon Battalion, 
Col. Greenwald in command, returned from the Jerseys. 

September 22.—A train of wagons passed through early 
this morning, en route for Albany. 

October 1.—To-day there was no election for assemblymen. 

October 12.—Mr. [Joseph] Galloway, George Taylor, and 
others, visited here. 

November 20.—The fire-arms, which up to this time had 
been stored at John Okely’s, were, on order of Col. [Geo.] 
Taylor taken to Easton. We learned that Fort Washington 
had been taken. 

November 24.—The news of the capture of Fort Constitu- 
tion was received. 

November 27.—Capt. Syms, who has been here three 
months, set out for New Brunswick, where he is to be ex- 
changed. We heard that all the royal prisoners at Reading 
and Lancaster are to march through our town. 

November 28.—Another party of officers arrived. 

November 30.—F rom Philadelphia we learned that all were 
panic-stricken there; that the militia have been ordered to 
the field,—a part to join Washington’s army, as the British 
are threatening the city.’ 

December 3.—We are notified that the army hospital is to 
be removed to this place.” 

1 See Marshall’s “ Remembrancer,” p. 105. 

* The commodious buildings common to the larger Moravian settle- 
ments, and the situation of the latter, which, while somewhat interior, 
was not too remote from the line of military operations, were points of 
importance which the American officers were not slow in appreciating. 
In addition, the commissary department knew that its wants would be 
well supplied by an agricultural community who were in possession of 
large and fertile farms. 
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Easton, Decem’r 8* 1776. 
GENTN. 


You will see by the Letter herewith sent that the General 
Hospital of the Army is ordered to be at Bethlehem. We 
therefore request of you that you would be aiding & assist- 
ing to Doctr. [Cornelius] Baldwin’ who waits upon you with 
this, and who is come for the purpose of procuring suitable 
accommodations for the sick, to furnish him with such 
proper accommodations as Bethlehem can afford. 

By order of Committee, 
ABRAHAM BERLIN, 


To the Rev. Natu SEmpeL Chairman. 


Bethlehem. 


To the Committee of the Town of Bethlehem, or others whom it 
may Concern: 
GENTLEMEN : 

According to his Excellency General Washington’s Orders, 
the General Hospital of the Army is removed to Bethlehem, 
and you will do the greatest act of humanity by immediately 
providing proper buildings for their reception, the largest 
and most Capacious will be the most convenient. I doubt 
not, Gentlemen, but you will act upon this occasion as be- 
comes Men and Christians; Doct’r Baldwin, the Gentleman 
who waits upon you with this, is sent upon the Business of 
Providing proper Accommodations for the sick; begging 
therefore, that you will afford him all possible Assistance, 
I am, gentlemen, 

Your most obedient humble Servant, 
JoHN WARREN? 
Gen’l. Hospit’l. Surg’n and P. T. Direct. 
Hanover Gen’]. Hospit’l. - 
December 1, 1776. 


In the evening arrived Drs. Warren and [William] Ship- 
1 See Toner’s “‘ Medical Men of the Revolution,” p. 117. 


? The distinguished surgeon, and brother of General Joseph Warren, 
who was killed at the battle of Bunker Hill. 
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pen, and we assured them that we would do all we could 
for them. 

December 4.—Several buildings were cleared for hospital 
purposes. Dr. Shippen and Surgeon John Warren were so 
pleased with our willingness that they made arrangements 
to have the greater part of the sick quartered in Easton and 
Allentown. They informed us, that the hospital at Morris- 
town, from whence they came, contained one thousand 
patients; of these five hundred will be quartered in the 
Forks,—about one hundred and fifty in Bethlehem. 

Many officers and soldiers from Ticonderoga passed 
through. In Philadelphia confusion reigns; all places of 
business are closed, persons capable of bearing arms are 
compelled to take the field, blankets, shoes, &c., are given 
to the soldiers, on penalty of being confiscated.” 

December 5.—A day of unrest at Bethlehem! The sol- 
diers from Ticonderoga impressed wagons and left for Phil- 
adelphia. Many wagons with sick from the Jerseys reached 
here to-day. Col. [Isaac] Reed,’ from Virginia, arrived lame 
and sick. He had sent his surgeon on ahead to engage 
private lodgings. 

December 6.—Capt. Forest, a gentleman from Boston, who 
tarried here a few days as a prisoner, set out for New Bruns- 
wick. 

The sick were brought here to-day in crowds. Their 
sufferings and lack of proper care made them a pitiable 
spectacle to behold, and had we not supplied them with 
food, many would have perished,—for their supplies did not 
arrive for three days. 

December 7.—Two of the sick died to-day. A burying 
place for the dead of the Hospital was selected across the 
Monocacy creek.‘ 

1 See Penna. MAa., Vol. I. p. 109. 

? See Marshall’s “ Remembrancer,” p. 106. 

5 Colonel of the Fourth Virginia Regiment. 

* This was located on the hill, west of what is now called Monocacy 
Avenue, in West Bethlehem. In digging the cellars of new buildings 
in that section of the borough, portions of coffins and human bones have 
been unearthed. 
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December 8.—Two dwellings were hurriedly cleared, to 
make more room for the sick coming from Trenton. <A de- 
tachment of these arrived after dinner, and remained on the 
other side of the river, where two died. 

December 9.—Frederick Beitel,! who had taken several 
officers (prisoners of war) to the army, returned from New 
Brunswick with the news that on the 7th inst., the British 
army had broken camp and set out for Philadelphia. 

December 10.—Bro. Ettwein for the first time visited the 
sick in their wards. 

December 12.—Dr. Shippen’s, Joseph Dean’s,? and many 
other families are coming here, fleeing from the impending 
storm. 

December 13.—Bethlehem was never so full of strangers 
as now, endeavoring to find a place of safety. Among the 
number are: [Philip] Livingston, delegate to Congress, Dr. 
Reed, and others from New York; [William] Floyd, 
[Elias] Boudinot, Drs. [William] Burnet* and Jacob Ogden 
from Newark in the Jerseys. The latter paid £18 hire for a 
farmer’s wagon from Philadelphia. 

December 15.—Dr. [Isaac] Foster,‘a New Englander, asked 
us for lodgings for his wife, as he must repair to the army. 
We gave her aroom. Mr. [William] Livingston, the new 
Governor of New Jersey, and Gen’. [Horatio] Gates, ar- 
rived this evening. An order came from Easton to impress 
our flat-boat,° and take it to that place, to assist in trans- 
porting Gen. [Charles] Lee’s division of one thousand men 
across the Delaware. We learned that Lee had been taken 
prisoner twenty miles from Hope. 


1 He was “ wagon-master”’ for the congregation, and his name will 
frequently appear in the diary in that capacity. 

2 Joseph Dean, a merchant of Philadelphia, and a member of the 
Committee of Safety and Board of War. 

5 See Penna. MaaG., Vol. III. p. 308. 

* Elected by Congress, in April of 1777, Deputy Director-General of 
the Hospitals for the Eastern District. 

5 The ferry across the Lehigh, located but a short distance above the 
present railroad bridge, was opened in 1743. The first bridge was built 
in 1794. 
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December 16.—This afternoon Gen. Lord Stirling arrived 
with dispatches from Gen. Washington for Gen. Gates. 

December 17.—Gen. Gates with his officers visited our 
larger buildings. About noon we heard that several thou- 
sand New Englanders, under Gen. Sullivan,’ would reach 
here to-day, and that we should bake bread for them. As 
the hospital is here, and as all possible room is engaged by 
the soldiers who came from Albany, Gen. Gates sent his 
Adjutant, Col. [Walter] Stewart to meet the New England- 
ers, and order them to cross between here and Easton,.and 
encamp in Saucon. Nevertheless, towards evening, some 
three or four thousand men arrived and went into camp. 
As the night was cold, our fences on both sides of the river 
suffered. Gen. Gates set a guard (from his body-guard) at 
each door of the Sisters’ House, until the soldiers withdrew. 
The New England officers politely asked for quarters and 
most of the houses took some in. In the Congregation 
House, ten or twelve of the higher officers were lodged; 
and in the town between five and six hundred men. In the 
Sun Tavern were Gens. Gates, Sullivan, Stirling, Arnold, 
Glover, and many other officers of rank. At dusk Gen. 
Sullivan accompanied by thirty officers came to attend our 
meeting, which, owing to the confusion in town, was dropped. 
They were taken into the Chapel to hear the organ, and 
were pleased with the music. We were told that Bethlehem 
has been represented to the army as a nest of Tories, and 
that Gen. Lee had said, “that in a few hours he would 
make an end of Bethlehem.” 

December 18.—Gen. Sullivan’s troops moved off, and later 
more troops arrived via Nazareth. 

December 19.—Gen. Gates and his troops left to-day. He 
invited us to make a settlement on the Ohio river, in Virginia. 

December 20.—More troops arrived this evening from 
Albany via Nazareth, and were lodged over night. James 
Allen? was taken from his house at Allentown and carried 


1See Penna. MAa., Vol. II. p. 196. 
2 A son of Chief-Justice William Allen, See PENNA. MAG., Vol. I. 
p. 211. 
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to Philadelphia, charged with having sought to dissuade the 
militia from taking the field. 

December 22.—Five deaths were reported in the Hospital 
to-day. Bro. Ettwein, who visits the sick once or twice a 
week, had very attentive listeners to-day (Sunday) in the 
five wards. 

December 24.—At the Vigils of Christmas Eve were 
present all the Doctors and Surgeons of the Hospital. 

December 25.—This evening Dr. Shippen with a majority 
of the surgeons left for the Army, having been summoned 
by a courier. 

December 31.—As many strangers desired to be present at 
our Night Watch Meeting, we closed the year at 11.30 P.m., 
Bishop Seidel officiating. 


1777. 


January 1.—Bro. Ettwein made his rounds through the 
Hospital, and wished the sufferers God’s blessing on the 
opening of the New Year. 

January 3.—During the forenoon we heard long-continued 
cannonading,—(which later was ascertained to have been at 
Princeton.) 

January 8.—Dr. [John] Morgan and surgeons received 
orders to repair to the army in New England. 

January 10.—There was a rumor to-day that it had been 
decided to transfer the County records to Christian’s Spring.” 

January 14-16.—Capt. [John] Hays’ [Jr.]* company of 

1 To participate in the movements with the army in New Jersey. 

? This Moravian settlement for young men was commenced in 1747, and 
was the westernmost, and third in point of date, of the five settlements on 
the Barony of Nazareth,—sixteen hundred acres being appropriated for 
the purpose. In the summer of 1777, one hundred and twenty men of 
Colonels Bland’s and White’s Virginia cavalry, who were quartered there 
for some weeks, fed their horses on the new wheat of the recent harvest, 
a species of contribution to which the Moravians were more than oc- 
casionally subjected. 

’ John Hays, Jr, was born in Ireland, and when two years of age immi- 
grated with his parents to Pennsylvania. He died while on a journey 
to Pittsburg, November 3, 1796. His company was enlisted in the 
Craig settlement, in Allen Township, Northampton County, and was one 
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militia passed through on their return from Trenton. They 
were the first in this county last December to take the field. 
Mr. Rosbrugh,' a Presbyterian clergyman, stationed in the 
Trish Settlement,? in our vicinity, had taken a zealous part 
in the organization of the company, and even submitted his 
name among the lots to be drawn. The lot falling to him, 
he shouldered a private’s rifle and repaired to Trenton, 
where he alone of the company was left dead on the field. 

January 25.—Messrs. John Adams, [James] Lovell, and 
[Lyman] Hall, delegates to Congress, arrived here on their 
way to Baltimore. [They left the next day.] 

January 28.—Mr. [George] Walton, delegate to Congress 
from Georgia, who has been appointed to meet the Indians 
in treaty at Easton, stopped on his way to see our town. 
Bro. Leinbach returned from Philadelphia, where he had 
with difficulty purchased one bushel of salt for $8. 

January 29.—To-day expires the term of sixty days, fixed 
in Lord Howe’s proclamation for the submission of the 
Colonies. 

February 6-7.—The 300 men from Ticonderoga we have 
quartered in the workshops and private houses generally, 
as the Brethren’s House could only accommodate 90. 

February 9.—Bro. John Bonn returned from Philadelphia 
with 50 bushels of salt, @ $4. per bush., which he obtained 
through the mediation of Dr. Shippen. 

February 10.—During the past week, we learned of threats 
made on the part of some militia in the vicinity of Allen- 
town, against us and our town; that they intended to search 
the houses, seize all blankets, and compel our young men to 
march to the field with them. The soldiers and the officers 
at present quartered here have resolved to protect us, and 
will remain until the militia have passed through to camp. 
of the first to take the field from that county. They were on their way 
home, to go into winter-quarters. 

1 See “ Rosbrugh, a Tale of the Revolution; or, The Life, Labor, and 
Death of Rev. John Rosbrugh,” by Rev. J. C. Clyde. 

2 There were three settlements made by the Scotch-Irish within the 


present limits of Northampton County. The one to which the diarist 
refers was commenced in 1730, near Weaversville, in Allen Township. 
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Joseph Dean, of the Committee of Safety, remained here 
on account of the threatened disturbance. 

February 13.—The first four companies of the Allentown 
militia passed through in quiet. In Easton they entered 
the houses in squads of ten and twelve, and took blankets 
and coverlets from the beds. Mr. Dean was sent for by an 
Express, and compelled them to desist and return the stolen 
property. 

February 14.—The soldiers from Ticonderoga left to-day. 

February 15.—-Five additional companies of militia passed 
through. Col. Geiger, a farmer, who had been a soldier in 
Germany, came in advance. Mr. Dean ordered him to lead 
his men through without halting. Col. Reed, who is lying 
sick here, stationed as guards some of the convalescents at 
the Sisters’ and Brethren’s Houses and at the Store. As a 
Colonel in the Continental army, Reed ranks Geiger. 

February 19.—Joseph Dean and his wife left for Philadel- 
phia. 

February 23.—To-day there unexpectedly arrived a party 
of soldiers from Albany. 

February 24.—Sixteen wagons with Continental stores, 
consisting of ammunition, wine and rum, arrived from 
Morristown. 

February 26.—Additional Continental stores reached here. 
As the small-pox has been brought to town by the soldiers, 
and as forty of them have been inoculated, thirty of our 
children were treated likewise. 

March 1.—A rumor reached here that Congress had made 
proposals of peace to England. 

March 9.—Towards evening arrived 30 Canadian officers 
on their way home, who had been prisoners of war at 
Reading one year. 

March 11.—Brig. Gen. [John] Armstrong arrived en 
route for the army. 

March 14.—Dr. [Jonathan] Potts’ with some surgeons 


1 Dr. Potts was appointed Director of the Hospitals for the Northern 
Department of the army in January of 1777. His letter book is in the 
library of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 
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and several wagons loaded with medicines and baggage, 
passed through en route for Albany. Dr. [James] Houston,’ 
the most skilful and attentive of the surgeons in the Hos- 
pital here, pursuant to orders, set out for the army in the 
Jerseys. 

March 24.—Early this morning, Dr. Shippen’s infant 
son William died, and, at the request of the parents, was 
buried in our grave-yard.?, The mother, who has been so- 
journing in our midst almost four months, will leave on the 
29th. 

March 27.—The Hospital has been transferred to Phila- 
delphia, so our buildings were cleared, except a few soldiers, 
—30 left for the army. 

April 3.—Fast and Prayer Day in the State. Brig. Gen. 
[M. A. R.] de Fermoy,’ with several American officers on 
their way to Albany, visited our public buildings; also one 
English, one Scotch, and two Waldecker officers, prisoners 
of war on parole, en route for Maryland. 

April 7.—Gen. Horatio Gates and staff arrived this 
evening. 

April 11.—Gen. Gates and staff set out for Ticonderoga, 
where he is to assume command. At his request Bro. Ett- 
wein accompanied the party to Christian’s Spring and 
Nazareth, and as far as the plains beyond Schoeneck.* 

April 29.—Mr. [Richard] Stockton, of Princeton, who had 
come here to buy household utensils (his house had been 
plundered by royalists), returned home. 

May 9.—Col. [Allen] McLane, with a troop of horse, 
reached here from Philadelphia, expecting to find Lady 
Washington, who he was to escort hence. She had, how- 


1 See Toner’s “ Medical Men of the Revolution,” p. 122. 

2 Register of Bethlehem Congregation, No. 444, “ William Arthur Lee 
Shippen, born September 27, 1776, in Philadelphia; died March 24, 
1777, at Bethlehem.” 

5 Matthias Alexis Roche de Fermoy, French engineer, was commis- 
sioned, November 4, 1774, brigadier-general by Congress. He returned 
to France in January of 1778. 

* Schoeneck,—i.e., Pretty Corner,—half a mile north of Nazareth, on the 
road to the Minisinks, over which General Gates was travelling. 
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ever, struck off on the Durham road, and thus missed 
Bethlehem. 

May 12.—Bro. Ettwein called on [Robert Lettis] Hooper 
[Jr.], general quartermaster for this county, from whom he 
learned that Bethlehem was designed to be made one of the 
principal points at which the Continental army was to be 
massed, should it be repulsed by the English. 

May 13.—Col. [Abraham] Labar’ and Jacob Shoemaker,? 
two of the Commissioners, came from Easton to collect 
blankets for the army. This county was assigned a quota 
of 167 blankets; they got 27 here, about one-sixth of the 
number wanted. 

May 24.—Gen. Joseph Reed arrived to-day. 

May 29.—Gen. Schuyler, with part of his staff, en route to 
Albany, stopped and requested to be shown through the 
public buildings. Gen. Reed accompanied the party. Col. 
Isaac Reed was very low to-day. 

May 31.—Capt. [Thomas] Webb, the Methodist preacher, 
with his family of seven persons, arrived from Philadelphia. 
He is aprisoner on parole, with permission to reside here or 
within six miles of the town until exchanged. Lodgings 
were given them. 

June 4.—An express from Easton came to demand six 
wagons from this town and Nazareth, for the transportation — 
of prisoners to the army. 

June 16.—Sir Patrick Houston® and his brother, a phy- 
sician from Georgia, stopped here on their way to New 
England. 

June 20.—William Ellery, of Newport, and William 
Whipple, of New Hampshire, delegates to Congress, visited 
our town to-day, and on leaving expressed themselves de- 
lighted with it. 

June 22 (Sunday).—Bro. Ettwein preached in English this 
morning; three members of Congress with their wives were 


1 In command of the guard of the ferry at Easton. 

2 He was appointed sub-lieutenant for Northampton County, March 
21, 1777. 

* See Sabine’s “ Loyalists of the American Revolution,” Vol. I. p. 545. 
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present. At noon Col. Isaac Reed, of Virginia, who since 
December 5th last has lain sick here, set out for Philadel- 
phia. He was conveyed in a sedan-chair, with two horses, 
and eighteen of our Brethren carried him down to the 
Lehigh. Two of them, with his physician Dr. [Alexander] 
Skinner’ and Paymaster Sutton, accompany him. 

June 25.—Late this evening Gen. [Thomas] Mifflin ar- 
rived. We were astonished to hear that he had left orders 
with Quartermaster Hooper, to station a special guard of 
seven men for the protection of the Continental stores, and 
to apprehend deserters. 

July 11.—Bro. Ettwein received a letter from Gen. Gates, 
who is in Philadelphia, concerning a tract of land in Fin- 
castle County, Virginia, which he wishes to sell to our 
Brethren in North Carolina for a settlement. 

July 21.—John Duffield,? a surgeon, who has lain ill at 
the house of William Boehler, left for Philadelphia. He 
was the last of the sick attached to the Hospital here. 

July 25.—Unexpected news reached us that the Conti- 
nental Army was marching to this neighborhood, and from 
here and other places on the river, boats were taken to 
Easton, and many wagons impressed. 

July 28.—Learned that the army was moving lower down 
the Delaware, and would not cross at Easton. 

August 4.—George Kribel,* a Schwenkfelder, was taken 
to Easton jail, because he refused to abjure the King. From 
this county 200 wagons went to Philadelphia, to assist in 
the removal of families. The militia from all sections are 
on the march. 

August 12.—The teams which had been impressed in this 
neighborhood (among the number four of ours), returned from 
Philadelphia. We heard that about 3000 wagons had been 
collected there, for the removal of the women and children. 

‘Surgeon of “Light-Horse Harry Lee’s” legion of cavalry. See 
Toner’s “ Medical Men of the Revolution,” pp. 50 and 127. 

* See Toner’s “‘ Medical Men of the Revolution,” pp. 112 and 120. 

§ This building is still standing on Market east of Main Street. 

* He was one of their preachers, and a man of eminent talents and 
virtues, and was released after being in custody but a short time. 

VoL. x11.—26 
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The alarm was occasioned by the strategy of the British, who 
had sent their fleet to the Capes of the Delaware, in order to 
draw the Continental army to Philadelphia, and harass it by 
much marching.' Consequently all the wagons were returned 
empty and the inhabitants of the city remained undisturbed. 
We paid for a lot of salt, $22 per bushel. 

August 14.—Mrs. Cochran,? a sister of Gen. Schuyler, 
came with her family from Esopus, anxious to procure 
lodgings, proposing to remain several months. Such appli- 
cations are frequent. 

August 23.—Gens. Greene and Knox, with some officers 
visited our town to-day, but were summoned by an express 
to return to camp without delay, as the British had effected 
a landing in the Chesapeake. 

August 24.—Bro. Beitel who had hauled Dr. Skinner’s 
baggage and some army stores to camp, returned. We 
heard that Col. Isaac Reed, of the Fourth Virginia Battalion, 
who had lain here sick for so long a time, died, and was 
buried on the 21st inst. in Philadelphia. 

August 26.—To-day there arrived 20 British officers, 
prisoners of war, on their way from Reading to Easton, 
who were shown through our large buildings. 

August 31.—Bro. Beitel went with his wagon to Easton, 
to convey several British officers from thence to New York. 

September 2.—Before daylight this morning an express 
from Reading brought the unwelcome intelligence that, 
pursuant to an order from the Board of War, 260 British 
prisoners, under a strong guard, would be conveyed hither 
for safe keeping. Towards evening Quartermaster Hooper, 
the Sheriff [John Jennings], and two of the county lieuten- 
ants arrived from Easton. 

September 3.—Bro. Ettwein accompanied the officers while 
inspecting the buildings, with a view of selecting one for 
the accommodation of the prisoners. The large “ Family- 
House”® on “the Square” in the centre of the town was 


1 See Marshall’s “ Remembrancer,” p. 121. 
7 See Penna. Maa., Vol. III. p. 248. 
5 On its site is erected the Moravian publication office. 
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finally selected. Against this we protested, and as our objec- 
tions were ineffectual, it was resolved to lay our grievances 
in writing before the Board of War. This was done at 
once and sent off by an express. 

September 6.—Our express returned to-day with the fol- 
lowing letter from Secretary Richard Peters : 


War OFFICE, September 5, 1777. 
GENTLEMEN :— 


The Board have received a representation from you in 
behalf of the inhabitants of Bethlehem. They are ex- 
tremely sorry that any inconvenience should arise from the 
execution of an order of theirs relative to the prisoners to 
be stationed at Bethlehem. But the necessity of the case 
requires the measure, & the good people of your town must 
endeavor to reconcile the matter as well as they can. If 
the guards or persons employed deport themselves improp- 
erly, any grievance the inhabitants complain of on this ac- 
count will be immediately redressed; & as soon as circum- 
stances will admit, the prisoners will be removed. 

RicuarD Peters, Secretary. 


Accordingly the “ Family-House” was cleared for the 
prisoners, and the water works’ house for the guard. The 
present inmates were thus disposed of: Schweinitz and 
family? moved to the Gemein Haus; Bartow’s went to 
Oberlin’s store; Capt. Webb to William Boehler’s house, 
and old Mr. Bartow to Timothy Horsfield’s.* Quarter 
Master Hooper detained the prisoners at Allentown until 
the houses were cleared. 

September 7 (Sunday).—At noon arrived 218 British prison- 
ers, about one half Highlanders,‘ under a guard of over 100 
soldiers, and were quartered in the houses prepared for 


1 See “ Historical Sketch of the Bethlehem Water-Works,” Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania, by Robert Rau. 

2? Hans Christian Alexander von Schweinitz, administrator of the 
American estates of the Moravian Church, 1770-97, and the father of 
Lewis D. von Schweinitz, the distinguished botanist. 

3 Horsfield’s house adjoined Oberlin’s store, on Market Street. 

* Probably some of Donald McDonald’s men from North Carolina. 
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them. Ascene of confusion ensued between the Brethren’s 
House and the Sun Tavern. Heard heavy cannonading to- 
wards the southwest. 

September 13.—This evening we heard that Gen. Wash- 
ington and his army had been compelled to fall back on 
Philadelphia. 

September 14 (Sunday).—The British officers with their 
guard attended English preaching in the morning, and in the 
afternoon Capt. Webb preached to the soldiers in their yard. 

September 16.—Baron de Kalb and three French officers 
came to visit our town. John Okely received a letter from 
David Rittenhouse, that on Gen. Washington’s order the 
military stores were to be removed hither; and simultane- 
ously with the letter there came 36 laden wagons from 
French Creek. We represented that Bethlehem was no fit 
place for storing supplies, especially as there were so many 
prisoners here, but all in vain. The wagons were unloaded 
near the tile-kilns,' and a guard of 40 men placed. 

September 17.—At 5 P.M. arrived 38 wagons with Conti- 
nental stores. 

September 18.—A company of Philadelphia militia arrived 
from Easton, whither they had escorted prisoners, having 
with them eight Tories from New Jersey, chained two and 
two, who were put among the other prisoners. During the 
entire day wagons laden with military stores were arriving. 
The square in front of the Brethren’s House was a scene of 
wild confusion, A number of the guards recklessly fired 
off their rifles in town; one of the bullets whistling past 
Bro. Seidel’s head, who chanced to be in the garden behind 
the Brethren’s House, and a second ploughing up the ground 
just beforehim. As Bro. Ettwein was passing up the street, 
he was ordered back by the guard, stationed at the prisoners’ 
quarters. A report was current that the army is on its way 
hither. 

September 19.—Nine army wagons arrived to-day. Those 
that were laden with sulphur, powder, and cartridges, were 


1 The locality of these kilns is yet pointed out on the Monocacy Creek, 
half a mile northwest of Bethlehem. 
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unloaded at the Flax Seed House,’ and those with provisions 
and Rum, at the old dyer’s house.? At evening we received, 
through Dr. [Hall] Jackson,’ the following notice from the 
Director General of the Continental Hospital : 


My p’R Sir: 

It gives me pain to be obliged by order of Congress to send 
my sick & wounded Soldiers to your peaceable village—but 
soitis. Your large buildings must be appropriated to their 
use. We will want room for 2000 at Bethlehem, Easton, 
Northampton, &c., & you may expect them on Saturday or 
Sunday. I send Dr. Jackson before them that you may 
have time to order your affairs in the best manner. These are 
dreadful times, consequences of unnatural wars. I am truly 
concerned for your Society and wish sincerely this stroke 
could be averted, but ’tis impossible. I beg Mr. Hasse’s as- 
sistance—love and compliments to all friends from my d’r Sir, 

Your affectionate 
humble serv’t, 
W. SHIPren, 

Trenton, Sep. 18, 1777. D. G. 


Seeing ourselves under the necessity of relieving the dis- 
tress of the country, we gave orders for the vacation of the 
Single Brethren’s House,‘ and its inmates to be distributed 
in Nazareth, and the adjacent settlements of Christian’s 
Spring and Gnadenthal.® 


1In the present water-works building, built 1765-66. It was origi- 
nally a combination of mills, there being works for grinding flaxseed 
and pressing oil, for hulling barley, spelt, and millet, for splitting peas, 
for stamping and rubbing hemp, for grinding oat- and buckwheat-meal 
and bark for the tannery. A snuff-mill was subsequently inserted. 

? Still standing to the west of Luckenbach’s mill, on Water Street. 

5 See “ American Medical Biography,” p. 811. 

* The large stone centre building—with its double hip-roof and belve- 
dere—of the seminary for young ladies, facing Main Street, and what 
the diarist calls “the Square,” was the principal building used at two 
different times for hospital purposes during the war for independence. 
It was originally erected for the use of the single men of the congrega- 
tion, in 1747-48. 

5 Gnadenthal —i.e., Vale of Grace—was located one mile west of 
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September 20.—The Brethren’s House was vacated. Dr. 
[ William] Brown! arrived and inspected the house. Late 
in the evening came Col. [Richard Henry] Lee and [Benja- 
min] Harrison, from Virginia; [Cornelius] Harnett from 
North Carolina; and [William] Duer, all Delegates to Con- 
gress, who had fled from Philadelphia in consequence of the 
success of the British arms. 

September 21 (Sunday).—Our friend and protector Henry 
Laurens,? of South Carolina, with many other notables ar- 
rived. They attended our English service. Towards even- 
ing the sick and wounded from Bristol began to arrive, and 
the influx of strangers became greater, so that the Sun 
Tavern could not hold them. Among others arrived Gen. 
[ William] Woodford,’ Col. Armstrong, and the young Mar- 
quis de La Fayette,‘ with a suite of French officers. The 
last named gentleman had been disabled by a wound re- 
ceived in the Battle of the Brandywine, and has come here 
for medical treatment. 


Nazareth. In 18387 the farm was sold to the commissioners of Northamp- 
ton County, who subsequently erected the county poor-house on the site. 

1 See Toner’s “‘ Medical Men of the Revolution,” p. 81. 

? In 1760, while John Ettwein was in the South looking after the in- 
terests of his church, he became acquainted with Henry Laurens, and 
was a frequent guest at his house, near Charleston, South Carolina. 
This acquaintance ripened into a warm friendship, which death alone 
severed. Throughout the negotiations between the government and the 
Moravians regarding the Test Act, Laurens was the adviser of his friend. 
Henry Laurens’s “ Letter Book,” in the library of the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania, contains numerous letters to Mr. Ettwein. 

5 In 1775 he was appointed colonel of the Second Virginia Regiment, 
and in the battle of Brandywine was commanding the First Virginia 
Brigade when wounded. 

* La Fayette was first given quarters in the Sun Tavern, but his nurses, 
Mrs, Barbara Boeckel and her daughter Liesel, found them so inconveni- 
ent that he was removed to their house and given tworooms. The house 
of George Frederick Boeckel was located on the east side of Main Street, 
and was the first house south of the Sun Tavern at the date of this 
diary. On its site stands the confectionery store of A. H. Rauch & 
Son, No. 42 Main Street. 


(To be concluded.) 





























Narrative of John Connolly, Loyalist. 


A NARRATIVE OF THE TRANSACTIONS, IMPRISON- 
MENT, AND SUFFERINGS OF JOHN CONNOLLY, AN 
AMERICAN LOYALIST AND LIEUT.-COL. IN HIS 
MAJESTY’S SERVICE. 


(Continued from page 324.) 


It was evident, on consulting with Lord Dunmore, and 
informing him of the plan I had concerted, and the confed- 
eracy I had formed, that when his Lordship was reinforced 
with supplies from Britain, a co-operative body of troops 
from Canada, and the western frontiers of Virginia, with 
Indian auxiliaries, would be ready to act at the time that 
Sir William Howe would draw their principal attention to 
the northward. This would not only be productive of the 
restitution of the royal authority of this colony, but have a 
general tendency to promote the success of his Majesty’s 
arms, and the like happy effects universally. His Lordship 
therefore dispatched me to General Gage at Boston, to lay 
before his Excellency the projected scheme, and to desire his 
concurrence and co-operation. But as Lord Dunmore had 
promised the Indian Chiefs, when in their country, that he 
would certainly meet them in person the ensuing spring, at 
Fort Pitt, finally to adjust all differences; and as the re- 
bellion had rendered it impossible to keep his promise, he 
was solicitous to transmit an apology to a Chief of the 
Delawares, intimating in some measure the cause of this 
disappointment. This speech his Lordship gave to my 
charge, and desired me to transmit to a Mr. Gibson, of Pitts- 
burgh, that he might interpret it to the Chief. I had reason 
to suspect Lord Dunmore reposed too much confidence in 
this Gentleman, but as he had lately been with his Lord- 
ship on business, and as his Lordship seemed persuaded he 
was worthy of being trusted, I gave up suspicions that 
afterwards appeared to be but too well founded. Ideas of 
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former intimacy and juvenile friendship arose in my mind, 
for we had been long acquainted, and I felt an anxiety to 
preserve him from measures, which I deemed destructive to 
both his interest and honour. When therefore I sent him 
the speech, I likewise enclosed the following letter : 


PoRTSMOUTH, Aug. 9, 1775. 
Dear Sir. 


Iam safely arrived here, and am happy, to the greatest 
degree, in having so fortunately escaped the narrow inspec- 
tion of my enemies, the enemies to their country, to good 
order, and to government. I should esteem myself defec- 
tive in point of friendship towards you, should I neglect to 
caution you to avoid an over zealous exertion of what is 
now ridiculously called patriotic spirit : but, on the contrary, 
to deport yourself with that moderation for which you have 
always been remarkable, and which must, in this instance, 
tend to your honour and advantage. 

You may be assured from me, Sir, that nothing but the 
greatest unanimity now prevails at home; that the inno- 
vating spirit amongst us here is looked upon as ungener- 
ous and undutiful ; that the utmost exertions of the powers 
of government, if necessary, will be used to convince the 
infatuated people of their folly. I could, I assure you, Sir, 
give you such convincing proofs of what I assert, and from 
which every reasonable person may conclude the effects, 
that nothing but madness could operate upon a man so far 
as to overlook his duty to the present constitution, and to 
form unwarrantable associations with enthusiasts, whose ill- 
timed folly must draw upon them inevitable destruction. 
His Lordship desires you to present his hand to Capt. 
White-Eyes, and to assure him that he is very sorry he had 
not the pleasure of seeing him at the treaty, or that the sit- 
uation of affairs prevented him from coming down. Believe 
me, dear Sir, that I have no motive in writing my sentiments 
thus to you, farther than to endeavour to steer you clear of 
the misfortunes which I am confident must involve, but 
unhappily, too many. 
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I have sent you an address from the People of Great- 
Britain to the People of America; and I desire you to con- 
sider it attentively, which will, I flatter myself, convince you 
of the idleness of many declamations, and of the absurdity 
of an intended slavery. Give my love to George, and tell 
him he shall hear from me, and I hope to his advantage. 
Interpret the inclosed speech to Capt. White-Eyes from his 
Lordship; be prevailed upon to shun the popular error, and 
judge for yourself; act as a good subject, and expect the 
rewards due to your services. 

I am, dear Sir, 
Your sincere friend and servant, 
JoHN CoNNOLLY. 
To Joun Gipson, Esquire, 
near Fort Dunmore. 


To a mind impressed with the slightest sense of rectitude, 
and that has ever once conceived the meaning of the word 
honour, it seems impossible that any man can be base enough 
to betray a private confidential correspondence, more espe- 
cially where the intention was indisputably benevolent and 
friendly. This dishonourable act, however, was Mr. Gib- 
son’s: he laid my letter before the county committee, to 
which I am to attribute my succeeding misfortunes, and a 
five years’ captivity. Many other letters of mine were sent, 
at the same time, and by the same conveyance, to persons 
who afterwards accepted offices of high trust under the Re- 
publican government; yet none, either then or since, ever 
divulged my opinions. This gentleman, for his treacherous 
display of patriotism, was honoured with a consequential mili- 
tary command; and I have frequently had the mortification 
to see him enjoy the warm sun-shine of freedom and favour, 
from the window of an inhospitable prison. But to return. 

It was agreed that I should go to Boston, for which voyage 
a small schooner was provided and manned from the Otter 
Sloop, and I set out for head quarters, charged with Lord 
Dunmore’s dispatches to the commander in chief, where I 
arrived after a voyage of ten days. 
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Secret and expeditious as I had hitherto been, my arrival 
at Boston was soon known to General Washington. The 
inhabitants, by permission, were daily going in and out of 
town; and some of them had so far corrupted my servant, 
as to obtain from him such intelligence as he could give. 
He was an Englishman, had lived with Lord Dunmore, and 
had acquaintance in General Washington’s family, to whom, 
some short time after, he eloped, where he reported a strange 
mixture of truth and falsehood, relative to my past proceed- 
ings and future intentions. 

When my propositions were laid before General Gage, 
[as] he was well acquainted with American affairs, and saw 
the advantages that were likely to result from their being 
put in execution: they met, therefore, with his entire ap- 
probation. But as General Arnold (then in the American 
service) had already began an expedition against Canada by 
the Kennebec River, and other obstacles intervened, I could 
not immediately proceed to Quebec, as was at first intended, 
so it was thought most expedient I should return to Vir- 
ginia, taking with me his Excellency’s instructions to the 
officers commanding at Illinois and Detroit, as well as to 
the deputy superintendent of Indian affairs. 

After experiencing several of those tedious delays always 
inseparable from sea voyages, and calling on board the Asia, 
lying at New York, agreeable to the directions of Lord Dun- 
more, to enquire for dispatches from England, I arrived once 
more at Portsmouth, and rejoined his Lordship on the 12th 
of October. A short fit of sickness, occasioned by excessive 
fatigue and anxiety, for I had travelled this year upwards 
of four thousand miles, and always upon affairs that lay 
heavy on the mind, held me in a suspense that, while it 
lasted, made illness doubly irksome. As soon, however, as 
I was able, I consulted with his Lordship upon my plan and 
future proceedings; and on the 5th of November, 1775, a 
commission of Lieutenant-Colonel Commandant under his 
Lordship’s sign manual, as his Majesty’s representative, was 
given me, with full power and authority to raise a battalion 
of men, and as many independent companies as I could. 
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The deputy superintendent of Indian affairs was directed to 
make such expences in that department, as I might judge 
requisite for his Majesty’s service; and the officer com- 
manding a detachment of the eighteenth regiment at the 
Illinois, was ordered to join me at Detroit, by the Onabache 
communication. The commanding officer at Detroit, like- 
wise, was desired to give every encouragement to the Cana- 
dians of his district, to embody themselves for the expedi- 
tion under my orders; and every other matter was so 
arranged, as to give the fairest prospect of success. These 
dispositions were made conformable to appearances and 
probabilities. Early the next spring, we had the strongest 
reason to hope, that a formidable body of British troops 
would take the field ; that the combined force of the enemy 
must be drawn to the northward, and that I should have an 
opportunity of marching from Pittsburgh, with the detach- 
ment of the eighteenth regiment, the new-raised corps, the 
Indian auxiliaries, so as to form a junction with Lord Dun- 
more at Alexandria. By this means the communication 
between the southern and northern governments would 
have been interrupted, and a favourable turn indisputably 
given to his Majesty’s affairs in the southern Provinces. 

To put these designs into action, the service required I 
should first go to Detroit, to gain which there were several 
routes. But as this garrison lay at least seven hundred 
miles distant in the straightest possible direction, and as the 
circuitous roads were not only very tedious, but liable to 
other objections, I determined to go the shortest way 
through Maryland. In this my knowledge of the country 
and the people, made me so far justifiable, that I should 
undoubtedly have succeeded, and passed safe, had it not 
been for an accident (before alluded to) of which I could 
not then possibly have any foresight. My instructions and 
commission were concealed in the sticks of my servant’s 
mail pillion, artfully contrived for that purpose, and in the 
night of the 13th of November, 1775, I took my leave of 
Lord Dunmore, and set off in company with Lieutenant 
Allen Cameron, and Dr. John’ Smyth. These Gentlemen 
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were both staunch loyalists, men of abilities, and very 
agreeable to me. Mr. Cameron was from Scotland, and 
well acquainted with the Indians and Indian affairs, having 
acted as agent under the honourable John Stuart, superin- 
tendent general of the department. He had suffered much 
abuse for his unshaken loyalty, previous to his coming into 
Virginia, and had refused the republican offers of military 
rank in South Carolina with disdain. He had come with 
dispatches from Governor Lord William Campbell, of South 
Carolina, Tonyn of East Florida, and the honourable John 
Stuart, and intended to serve in a corps of Highland emi- 
grants, then raising at Boston, and since the eighty-fourth 
regiment. His loyalty, courage and good conduct, were so 
well established, that Lord Dunmore thought him a proper 
person to accompany me, and gave him a lieutenant’s com- 
mission, leaving it with me to advance him to a company, 
if I thought good, on raising the corps, which from the 
experience I afterwards had of his worth and estimable quali- 
ties, I should certainly have done. Dr. Smyth was a Gen- 
tleman, who had resided in Maryland, but his nonconformity 
to the temper of the times, had made him obnoxious to the 
republican party. Incapable of temporizing he was on his 
way to West Florida, to escape the turbulence of faction, and 
act agreeably to his principles. Observing him to be a man 
of quick penetration, firm loyalty, and ready to serve his 
Majesty at all hazards, intimately acquainted too with the 
lower parts of Maryland, through which I intended to pass, 
I solicited him to accompany me likewise, designing to make 
him surgeon to the regiment. 

We began our unfortunate journey by the way of the 
Potomac River, intending to land on the Maryland side near 
Port Tobacco, and by a feint, leave the Pittsburgh road, and 
proceed by a private route to a place called the Standing 
Stone, which was beyond the influence of county committees, 
and from whence to Detroit is not above seven days jour- 
ney. This, however, was prevented by a furious north-west 
wind, that drove us up the river St. Mary’s, where we landed 
and took the road like ordinary travellers. We proceeded 
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on, unmolested, till the evening of the 19th, when we were 
on the very border of the frontier, and almost out of danger. 
We stopped for the night at a public house about five miles 
beyond Hager’s Town, the landlord of which knew me. 
From him we learnt, that although it was known I had been 
on board with Lord Dunmore, yet it was supposed I should 
return quietly to Pittsburgh, as soon as I had settled my own 
personal concerns; neither was it known that I had been to 
Boston. The misfortune that hung over my head was the 
effect, not of temerity, but unsuspected private treachery, 
and the manner in which this happened was as follows : 
Some short time before we came to our inn in the even- 
ing, a young man met us, that had formerly been a private 
under my command at Pittsburgh, and saluted me as he 
passed, by the title of major. This gave some uneasiness 
to the gentlemen with me, who wished to have him secured ; 
but as I could not pass through the country without the 
probability of being known by many, and as any violence, 
or even art, used with the man, were likely rather to pro- 
duce than avoid the effects they feared ; beside, that there 
was not really any probable danger, I thought it by far more 
prudent to suffer him to pass unnoticed. About ten o’clock 
the same night, this man went to a beer-house in Hager’s 
Town, and mixed with some officers of the Minute-men (a 
species of the Volunteer Militia) where hearing some per- 
son in company enquire who those gentlemen were that 
passed through the town in the evening, he replied, that one 
of them was Major Connolly. Unfortunately for me a copy 
of my letter to Mr. Gibson, with Lord Dunmore’s speech to 
the Delaware Chief, had been sent, only two days before, to 
the Colonel of the Minute-Men, who had spoken of it as a 
demonstration of my Tory principles to the officers then 
present; they, therefore, immediately informed their Colonel 
of my having passed through the town, and he, with as much 
expedition, sent a body of his men after us, to oblige us to 
return, that we might be examined before the committee. 
About two o’clock in the morning they suddenly broke into 
the room where we lay, and made us prisoners. We were 
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conducted to Hager’s Town, kept in separate houses during 
the next day and night, and suffered that kind of disturbance 
and abuse which might be expected from undisciplined sol- 
diers, and a clamorous rabble, at such a crisis. The day 
following, the committee being assembled, my letter was 
produced, as a testimony of my political principles being 
repugnant to their own; and the speech of Lord Dunmore 
commented upon, as designed to influence the Indians to 
act against them, in case of hostilities with Great Britain. 
To which I answered, the sentiments contained in my letter 
were the result of friendship for a person, with whom I had 
had a long and early acquaintance. They were not calcu- 
lated to publicly prejudice their measures; and the person 
advised was entirely at liberty to pursue his own inclinations. 
It extended no farther than the giving a private opinion; 
and the only person culpable was he who could so unwar- 
rantably betray a confidential letter. With respect to the 
speech, I observed, it was merely an apology from Lord 
Dunmore to the Indians; he not being able to meet them in 
council at Pittsburgh, agreeable to his promise the preceding 
year. The heat of party resentment seemed considerably 
abated when they had heard me; but it was nevertheless 
resolved, I should not proceed home (where they supposed 
me going) till the sense of the whole committee, assembled 
at Frederick Town, could be taken. This fatal resolution, 
carried only by a small majority, was, I foresaw, destruction 
to my hopes, as the news of my having been at Boston must 
soon get abroad. 

And now, instead of proceeding in the service to which 
my heart was devoted, the next day we were escorted back 
to Frederick Town, about thirty-five miles, in a retrograde 
direction, from where we were taken. Here, the first house 
I entered, I saw a Colonel well known to me, who had just 
returned from before Boston, and who proceeded, without 
hesitation, to inform me, that General Washington knew 
the time of my coming to, and the very day of my leaving 
Boston; and that it was generally supposed I intended 
getting into the western part of the Quebec government 
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by the Mississippi. All attempts at denial were now 
idle. 

The committee were anxious to seize my papers; but, as 
I found their search ineffectual, I told them they had been 
sent to Quebec; and, after repeated examination, my port- 
manteau was returned to my servant, without discovery. 
Yet, although Dr. Smyth and myself had several times, 
before we left Norfolk, severely scrutinized and destroyed 
every paper that might affect us, there was a manuscript 
that had been wrapt round a stick of black ball by my ser- 
vant, so soiled and besmeared, as to have escaped the search 
both of ourselves there, and the committee here, who were 
as industrious as they were suspicious. This paper, which 
contained a rough draft of propositions, supposed to have 
been laid before General Gage by me, but which really was 
not the case, was discovered in consequence of a fresh ex- 
amination demanded by a Member of Congress, who arrived 
at the committee some days after we had been taken to 
Frederick Town, and was published as my confession, 
though I repeatedly, and with truth, denied the justice of 
the supposition. 

We were now decidedly prisoners, and it became one of 
my chief concerns lest my friends of West Augusta County 
might suffer from my misfortune. I, therefore, obtained an 
interview with the Member of Congress, and endeavoured 
to eradicate every suspicion from his mind, by introducing 
such conversation as I judged most conducive to this pur- 
pose. Among other matters, this gentleman informed me, 
that Congress seeing the consequences of civil war inevita- 
ble, had come to a determination that officers taken by 
them should be admitted to their parole, and treated with 
every lenity consistent with the public interest, as they ex- 
pected a similar indulgence would be extended to the unfor- 
tunate on their side, who should become prisoners. How 
far this resolution was adhered to, the subsequent part of 
this narrative will testify. The idea was, indeed, to me very 
renovating ; it gave me to hope, that although a prisoner 
now, and my efforts for the present impeded, I should soon 
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regain my liberty, and have still the power to prove myself 
an active supporter of the constitutional government. 

We were now removed to the house of the Colonel of the 
Minute-men, and confined in a room where we had no reason 
to complain of lodging, or diet; but the clamorous gabbling 
of this raw militia was eternal and noisy beyond conception. 
They were ignorant, and stupidly turbulent; and their 
guard, which was relieved every four-and-twenty hours, 
gave anight of entertainment to themselves and visitors, and 
of tantalizing perturbation to me, whose heart was inces- 
santly panting after other scenes, and different companions. 

My servant, who was a man of great fidelity and adroit- 
ness, was not confined ; and as he had gathered some slight 
intimation that matters of consequence were in the pillion 
sticks, and observing the saddle and its appendages sus- 
pended in an adjoining shed, after having undergone a 
severe but fruitless scrutiny by the committee, he seized a 
favourable moment in the dead of night, opened the sticks, 
examined their contents by the light of a fire, and finding 
of what importance they were, destroyed them all, except 
my commission. This he sealed up, and conveyed to me, 
with a note informing me of what he had done, by means 
of a negro girl, that had before been proved to be faithful. 

Among other conjectures, on the probable operations of 
Congress, I began to reflect, that they would certainly send 
a body of men down the Ohio, to capture the small garrison 
at Kuskuskis, as they were in great want of stores and 
ordnance. I therefore wished very much to inform Captain 
Lord, who commanded at the Illinois, of his imminent dan- 
ger, and advise him to quit his post, and gain Detroit, by 
the Onabache communication, without delay. We had ob- 
served, that towards day-light, our guard frequently ex- 
hausted by their own noise and folly, were inclined to a 
momentary quiet, and as no centry were regularly relieved, 
but all were on duty at the same time, we concluded there 
was a possibility for one of my companions to effect an 
escape. But as verbal intelligence might not find immedi- 
ate credit, it was necessary I should write, and in this our 
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good negro again assisted us: she procured paper, and an 
ink-horn, which she contrived to leave between the bed and 
sacking-bottom, unnoticed by the guard. Thus furnished, 
I wrote the necessary letters, and Dr. Smyth willingly offer- 
ing his services for this laborious undertaking, we contrived 
to unscrew the lock from the door, and towards morning, 
just as the guard were nodding in their chairs, he slipt down 
stairs unobserved. We had scarce time to screw the lock on 
again, and lie down, before the guard entered our room, 
but seeing some of us in bed, they concluded we were all 
there, so cried all safe, and retired. This business was very 
critically effected, for the next day we were to be removed 
towards Philadelphia, pursuant to an order of Congress. 

In the morning, when it was found that Dr. Smyth had 
made his escape, we felt such consequences as might natu- 
rally be expected from vulgar and exasperated men, and 
were plentifully loaded with opprobrious epithets. 

It was on the 29" of December, 1775, in a severely cold 
season of the year, that we set out for Philadelphia, a jour- 
ney of one hundred and sixty miles. We were escorted by 
a party of militia dragoons; our spurs were taken off, our 
horses placed parallel like coach horses, with their heads 
tied together in a very confined manner, and a horseman, 
with a long rope attached to the intermediate cord, rode 
before, rudely conducting us in whatever direction he 
thought proper. My servant was allowed to follow with 
my portmanteau, but not having taken off his spurs, the 
populace ran violently up to him, and cut through his boot 
and stocking to tear them away. We were obliged to per- 
form a considerable journey that day, in a manner painful 
to remember; the road was rough, the snow on the ground, 
the rivulets numerous and frozen, and a track for the horses 
obliged to be broken through them. These were only made 
wide enough for a single horse, and notwithstanding our 
entreaties to the contrary, we were obliged to enter all these 
narrow passes, with our horses abreast, the consequence of 
which was, a continual contest between the poor animals, to 
preserve the open communication, alternately forcing each 
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other to jump upon the firm ice, or break a larger extent in 
the struggle. Our knees were repeatedly bruised, and our 
limbs in imminent danger of being broken, by the inces- 
sant falls and warfare of the horses. Sorry am I to say, 
it rather afforded cause of merriment to our conductors, 
than any scope for the exercise of benevolence. For the 
honour of humanity, however, it should be observed, that 
our guard consisted of the lowest and most irrational of the 
inhabitants, in and near the town of Frederick, and their 
captain a common surgeon-barber. 

On the second day we reached York Town, where a com- 
mittee assembled to determine how they were to lodge us. 
Their deliberations were not of long continuance ; we were 
committed to a room in the county gaol, in which was a 
dirty straw bed, little covering; and, notwithstanding the 
inclemency of the season, no fire; add to which, their new 
made soldiers were so fond of fife and drum, that they en- 
tertained us all night with this music. The next morning 
was the first of January, 1776, and we were conducted from 
gaol to the tavern, where our horses were, by an officer’s 
guard, and a drum beating the rogue’s march. Here we 
were consigned once more to our polite friends of Frederick 
Town, who, to the no small entertainment of the populace, 
ironically and vociferously complimented us with many 
wishes of a happy new year. 

Led in this insulting manner, by a formidable guard, and 
exhibited in terrorem to all loyalists, I now too plainly saw 
the probability of my falling a political sacrifice, and that 
this parade of indignity was but the commencement of my 
sufferings. I was the first person of influence, who had 
attempted to support the Royal cause, by raising troops in 
America. That they meant to intimidate every Gentleman 
from future efforts of that nature, not only by exposing me 
as an object of contempt to one party, and of dread to the 
other, but of unrelenting persecution likewise, will I think 
be evident from the facts contained in this narrative. Let 
it, however, be always understood, both here, and in all 
other places, where I mention the rigours I sustained, that 
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I do not mean to accuse any man, or set of men, any farther 
than a fair statement of my own case requires; nor have J 
any view, but to shew that my sufferings were the effects of 
my unshaken loyalty, that I was, while free, an active main- 
tainer, and when imprisoned, an inflexible adherent to the 
cause I espoused; that they were convinced of this, and 
that this was the source of the unabating severity with 
which I was treated. By the received modes of modern war, 
their conduct was certainly unjustifiable; how far their pe- 
culiar situation may extenuate this charge, is not for me to 
determine. My purpose is only faithfully to relate what the 
interest of myself and family demands should be related. 

When we again set forward, great numbers of the inhabi- 
tants of York-Town rode with us to Wright’s-Ferry, as 
well for the novelty of the sight, as to be present at an in- 
terview that was expected to take place between me and an 
uterine brother of mine, who had long been the representa- 
tive of the county in the general assembly of the Province, 
and who was of a very different political complexion. I 
know not how this meeting affected the multitude, but to 
me it conjured up a train of melancholy ideas; my own ex- 
ample gave me a strong picture of the horrors of civil dis- 
cord, that was too dismal to behold without a shudder. My 
stay was short; at my brother’s request, I was suffered to 
walk upon the ice, across the Susquehanna, in his company, 
with the guard following in the rear. The painful remem- 
brance of the blessings of peace, and of the ravages of that 
dissention that could make the brother war against the 
brother, and the son against the father, gave sensations, 
better to be imagined than expressed. When we reached 
the opposite shore, therefore, we soon took our leave. 

This night we were lodged in the gaol at Lancaster, and 
two days more brought us to Philadelphia, where we were 
committed to the charge of the associated city militia dressed 
in uniform. About six in the evening, by an order from the 
Council of Safety, we were marched to where they sat, and 
from thence to prison, where, by the nature of the commit- 
ment, we were debarred the use of pen, ink, and paper. 
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My servant too was now involved in the severity practised 
upon me, and we were all three shut up in a dirty room, in 
which we could obtain nothing but an old pair of blankets, 
and that only in consideration of a considerable premium to 
the gaoler. In this state we continued in the depth of 
winter for ten days, without a change of linen, before we 
could get our cloaths out of the hands of the Council of 
Safety; at length they were restored, and by virtue of 
pecuniary influence, we obtained something that the keeper 
called a bed. Here we remained till the latter end of Jan- 
uary, when we were removed to a new and elegant prison, 
then lately erected, whither we were escorted with great 
formality, and again honoured with a rogue’s march. Was 
this necessity, or was it illiberal faction ? if the latter, success 
will not surely wipe off the aspersion incurred by the author 
of this ungenerous treatment; if the former, benevolence 
must lament for those who were the unfortunate victims. 
Thus Congress were determined, not only to hold me up 
as a public example of political vengeance to the loyalists, 
but to take every means possible to degrade and render me 
contemptible. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE AUTHORSHIP OF “PLAIN TRUTH.” 
BY PAUL LEICESTER FORD. 


A few weeks after the first publication of Thomas Paine’s 
‘Common Sense,” there was issued at Philadelphia a reply 
to it, which was greeted with great applause by those op- 
posed to American independence, and at the time was 
almost as much read and discussed as Paine’s pamphlet. 
Written on the losing side of a question, its author never: 
divulged his name, and the tract has passed into neglect. 
“Common Sense” gave Paine contemporary fame, and a 
place ever since in our literature. “ Plain Truth” brought 
trouble to even the suspected authors, was without avail, 
and has since become to our historians and bibliographers 
as great a puzzle, on a small scale, as the letters of “‘ Junius.” 
To trace the various attempts to father it on its author, and 
to endeavor to produce the true one, is the scope of this 
article. 

Almost immediately after the publication of “ Plain 
Truth,” a Philadelphia mob settled on Richard Wells, a 
political writer of some local note, as the author, and com- 
pelled him, through fear of his own safety, to make a pub- 
lic denial to the effect that he was not the writer, which, as 
it was satisfactory to his contemporaries, should be so still. 

In 1792, we find under November 19, in Jefferson’s 
“ Ana,”? as follows: ‘“ Beckley brings me the pamphlet 
written by Hamilton, before the war, in answer to ‘Com- 
mon Sense.’ It is entitled ‘Plain Truth.’ Melanchthon 
Smith sends it to Beckley and in his letter says, it was not 
printed in New York by Loudon, because prevented by 
a mob, and was printed in Philadelphia, and that he has 
these facts from Loudon;” and that Jefferson really be- 


1 Jefferson’s Works, IX. 193. 
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lieved this is shown by his own copy of the pamphlet now in 
the library of Congress, on the title of which he has neatly 
written, ‘“ By Alexander Hamilton.” When, however, one 
weighs the facts that this is written in the famous “ Ana,” 
at least fourth hand from the origin of the statement, by 
Hamilton’s great political opponent, who was ever ready to 
believe anything to his disadvantage, that the statement con- 
tains certainly two gross errors,' and that the style and opin- 
ions are at utter variance with the suggested author, we can 
dismiss this answer to the puzzle as simply ridiculous. 

From his own statement, that “in February last I wrote 
an answer to a pamphlet entitled ‘ Common Sense,’ ”’? the 
work was referred by Mr. William Kelby® and others to the 
Rev. Charles Inglis, of New York; but this statement refers 
to another and already identified pamphlet.‘ 

In 1877, Mr. Franklin Burdge, in a letter to the “ Maga- 
zine of American History,”® advanced a claim for Joseph 
Galloway as the probable author, basing the hypothesis on 
the style, the similarity of the title with one subsequently 
published by him, and the opinions and surroundings of 
Galloway; but this evidence, in the absence of other proof, 
is of the slightest value, and I quite agree with Mr. Hilde- 
burn, that “if the dedication to his old enemy, Dickinson, 
is not sufficient, the laudatory references to the Proprietary 
Government of Pennsylvania are enough to preclude the 
slightest credence to the claim put forth for him.” 

Mr. Hildeburn, after a careful examination of the proba- 
ble authors, gave it to George Chalmers, on the grounds 
that “the author’s style, allusions to the Eastern Shore of 
Maryland (where Chalmers resided), admiration of a pro- 

1 That the pamphlet was printed before the war, and that it was to 
have been printed by Loudon. 

2 “New York Documentary History,” IIT. 1059. 

5 “ Magazine of American History,” I. 693. 

* “The True Interest of America Impartially Stated in certain Stric- 
tures on a Pamphlet intitled Common Sense. By An American... . 
Philadelphia: . . . MDCCLXXVI.” 


5 T. 638; IT. 59. 
6 “Tssues of the Press of Pennsylvania,” II. 245. 
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prietary (the Maryland as well as Pennsylvania) form of 
government, and ardent Presbyterianism, all point to him as 
the author.” But I think a careful study of the pamphlet 
will show that the style, which is florid and ornate, is quite 
different from Chalmers’s rather labored and heavy way of 
writing, and that the author has a decided bent towards the 
Episcopal sect. It is, however, unnecessary to cite this 
negative disproof, for Chalmers left this country in 1774," 
and was therefore gone when the tract was published. 

It should perhaps be mentioned that in one of the printed 
catalogues of the library of Congress the pamphlet is entered 
under “Smith, William, Chief-Justice of New York,” evi- 
dently an error, as I shall prove further on. 

Having now dealt with the hitherto accredited authors, it 
remains to examine the contents and opinions of the pam- 
phlet itself. The title? is followed by a complimentary dedi- 
cation to John Dickinson. Next is ashort “ Introduction,” 
after which comes “ Plain Truth” to page 74. Then come 
two excerpts from the newspapers, signed “‘ Rationalis” and 
** Cato,” and one from the “ Journals of Congress.” Lastly 
“ Additions to Plain Truth.” An examination of the mat- 
ter proves, I think, that the author is both a Pennsylvanian 
and Episcopalian; that he is a warm admirer of Dickinson® 
and General Montgomery ;‘ that he dislikes Franklin‘ and the 
New Englanders;* that he approves of the proprietary govern- 
ment; that he sympathizes with the colonies up to the point 
of independence; and that he very eagerly argues the right 
of Pennsylvania in the land question between that State and 
Connecticut.”” In the absence of other evidence, this anal- 
ysis is of slight value, but as confirmatory evidence it may 
be of use. The author’s personal allusions to himself I con- 
sider in an anonymous pamphlet quite valueless, as, setting 

? Drake’s “ Dictionary of American Biography.” 

2 “Plain Truth ; addressed to the Inhabitants of America, Containing, 
Remarks on a late pamplet, entitled Common Sense . . . Written by 
Candidus . . . Philadelphia: Printed, and Sold, by R. Bell, in Third- 
Street. MDCCLXXVI.” 

* Dedication “ Plain Truth.” * Page 27, Ibid. 

5 Page 134, Ibid. * Page 68, Ibid. Page 438, Ibid. 
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out to conceal his identity, he will, of course, either purposely 
misstate or omit all facts that would under ordinary cases 
serve to identify him. 

From various sources’ it is clear that the series of essays 
written against American independence and signed “ Cato,” 
one of which is reprinted in “ Plain Truth,” were written 
by Rev. William Smith, of Philadelphia. Thus we find the 
author of at least a part of the tract. On the title-page of 
Oliver Ellsworth’s copy of “ Plain Truth,” now in the library 
of Congress, is noted in the handwriting of its former owner, 
“ By William Smith,” who, by some error, as already noted, 
appears in the printed catalogue as the chief-justice of New 
York, whereas the Rev. William Smith is clearly intended. 

Here we have two pieces of evidence, both pointing to 
the same man, and we may fairly test how far the opinions 
already cited support the evidence. William Smith was a 
Philadelphian and an Episcopal clergyman ; he agreed with 
Dickinson in both past and present politics, and was, I pre- 
sume, well acquainted with him; he had just delivered a 
highly-eulogistic funeral sermon on General Montgomery ; 
he had been opposed to Franklin in some of the bitterest of 
political fights, and now, of course, differed with him in 
opinions ; his residence and religion would naturally make 
him dislike the New Englanders; he had been a supporter of 
the proprietary party ; he had sympathized with the colonies 
up to acertain point, and, indeed, though known to hold 
Tory opinions, was not treated as one; and he felt so great 
an interest in the Pennsylvania-Connecticut land contro- 
versy that but two years before he had written a pamphlet 
on the Pennsylvania side. 

I am aware that all this would hardly be accepted by the 
courts as evidence, but I think, in view of the fact that 
the claims of the hitherto suggested authors all seem un- 
tenable, and that all the facts here presented point to one 
man, we shall, until further proof or disproof is produced, 
be right in awarding it to the Rev. William Smith. 


1“ Life of William Smith,” by Horace W. Smith. Adams’s “ Familiar 
Letters,” 167. Hopkinson’s “ Miscellaneous Essays,” II. 94. 
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A MEMOIR OF GENERAL HENRY MILLER. 
BY HIS GRANDSON, HENRY MILLER WATTS. 


(Concluded from Vol. XI. page 345.) 


Congress, on 10th September, left it discretional with 
Washington to abandon New York, and four days thereafter 
preparations were made to do so. The British crossed to 
the city, pursued the Americans, and forced them to the 
heights beyond Harlem River, where Colonel Hand’s rifle- 
men assisted to check their farther advance. In the move- 
ments connected with the withdrawal of the Americans from 
Manhattan Island and their retreat through New Jersey, 
after the capture of Fort Washington, until the west bank 
of the Delaware was reached, Captain Miller’s regiment 
bore a conspicuous part. Coryell’s Ferry was reached the 
middle of December, “and so harassed had they been,” 
writes Miller, “by the pursuing enemy that I had not time 
to change my clothes for two weeks; but with fifty men I 
crossed the river to capture some straggling light-horse, 
when we unexpectedly encountered a large force of the 
enemy on the route to Burlington, and had the good fortune 
to do so just when Captain Hamilton was about to surrender 
to asuperior force. We were, however, forced to recross 
the river.” 

The part taken by Captain Miller in the surprise of the 
Hessians under Colonel Rahl, at Trenton, he communicated 
to his family under date of December 28. . . . “‘ Gen. Ste- 
phen’s brigade entered the town and routed them. His Ex- 
cellency desired our regiment to head them, which we did. 
They formed line of battle. We advanced within sixty 
yards of them without firing a gun, but with such rapidity 
and determination as to strike terror intothem. The enemy 
grounded their arms, and 919 Hessians surrendered as 
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prisoners of war.” In the attempt made by Cornwallis to 
surprise Washington, who had recrossed into New Jersey, 
where he had been joined by the troops of Cadwalader and 
Mifflin, Hand’s Pennsylvania riflemen again distinguished 
themselves. Miller was in command of the advance guard, 
and in the action which ensued led the left wing of the 
regiment. At midnight Washington stealthily withdrew 
his army and marched to Princeton, where, after a sharp 
fight, he dispersed the four regiments incautiously left there 
by Cornwallis, and then retired to Morristown. The British, 
apprehending the capture of their stores at Brunswick, fell 
back on that place. By the strategy of Washington the 
movement of Cornwallis proved a failure. 

General Wilkinson (who was an eye-witness), in his 
memoirs, refers to the part borne by the subject of this 
memoir in the retreat through the Jerseys as follows: 
‘Major Miller of Hand’s riflemen was ordered by General 
Washington to check the rapid movements of the enemy in 
pursuit of the American army, while retreating across the 
State of New Jersey. The order was so successfully exe- 
cuted and the advance of a powerful enemy so embarrassed 
that the American troops, which afterwards gained the In- 
dependence of their Country, were preserved from an over- 
throw, which would have proved the grave of our Liberties.” 
In a note he further states: ‘General Miller, late of Balti- 
more, was distinguished for his cool bravery, wherever he 
served. He certainly possessed the entire confidence of 
General Washington.” On March 12,1777, Captain Miller 
was promoted to major of his regiment, to rank from Sep- 
tember 28, 1776. 

Major Miller participated with his regiment in the varying 
and eventful scenes connected with the capture of Philadel- 
phia. Six days after the battle of Germantown, he wrote 
to his family from Pawling’s Mill: “We attacked the 
enemy’s picket about daylight and drove them in. The 
divisions of Sullivan and Wayne immediately fell upon them 
and by a vigorous attack repulsed the enemy three times, 
and putting them to flight, pursued them upwards of two 
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miles through Germantown, capturing their tents, baggage, 
provisions, artillery, &c. In short, they were entirely routed, 
and nothing but the following unfortunate circumstance 
prevented a complete victory, with the possession of Phila- 
delphia and Gen. Howe’s army. A few of the enemy 
threw themselves into a stone house and gave several warm 
fires on our men while passing, which drew attention of too 
great a part of our army, and stopped our left from pursuing 
the enemy, in full flight before us and in the greatest con- 
fusion. The enemy had now time to rally, and advanced 
on our men engaged at this house. At the same time, a 
column of our men coming up in the rear of those at the 
house, were mistaken in the fog of the morning and the 
smoke of the action for the enemy, and threw our left into 
confusion. These circumstances, I say, prevented a com- 
plete victory, and obliged us to leave the ground to a con- 
quered foe, with the artillery, &c., which had first fallen into 
our hands: they having stabbed their horses. 

** The loss on either side I cannot tell with precision. Of 
the enemy Gen. Agnew and Gen. Grant were killed, and 
Sir William Erskine mortally wounded. We lost Gen. 
Nash and a few officers killed and wounded. Our army is 
in higher spirits than ever, being convinced from the first 
officer to the soldier, that our quitting the field must be as- 
cribed to other causes than the force of the enemy : for even 
they acknowledged that we fled from victory. We hope to 
meet them soon again, and, with the assistance of Provi- 
dence, to restore our suffering citizens to their possessions 
and homes.” 

On the evacuation of Philadelphia, General Washington 
started in pursuit of Clinton, and compelled him to make 
a stand at Monmouth. In the battle which ensued, Major 
Miller took a conspicuous part. We quote the following from 
his letter dated at Brunswick, July 4, 1778: “‘ We joined 
the army the day preceding the engagement at Cranberry. 
The whole army moved to support the infantry, which was 
detached to engage the enemy. The Pennsylvania division 
arrived just as the enemy appeared near the bridge, where 
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a large swamp covered the right and left flanks. Part 
of our infantry under command of Col’ Stewart and Liv- 
ingston, advanced over the bridge and attacked the enemy. 
These detachments behaved gallantly and acquired great 
honor, and altho’ overpowered by superior numbers, did the 
enemy very considerable damage, before they retired. A 
severe cannonade then commenced, which did great execu- 
tion on both sides. As the ground would not admit of a 
general action, several detachments were ordered out. Col. 
Craig, with his and a part of the Ninth Penna. Regiment, 
advanced over the swamp and were advantageously posted 
in an orchard, and were attacked by the British grenadiers. 
After a protracted and obstinate engagement the enemy fled 
with precipitation, leaving the field covered with the dead: 
among whom were Col. Moncton and several of their prin- 
cipal officers. Lieut.-Col. Bunner of the Penna. troops was 
killed. I had the honor to fall in with this detachment, 
just as the action began. Gen. Wayne came up at the same 
time and took the command. Gen. Wayne greatly dis- 
tinguished himself and may be called the hero of the day. 
We encamped victoriously on the field strewn over with the 
dead. The fatigue of the troops and the intense heat, to- 
gether with the advantageous position of the enemy pre- 
vented us from pursuit. We intended to be after them in 
the morning; but were disappointed by their precipitate 
retreat at 12 o’clock at night. 

“Col. Morgan is on their rear. I had the misfortune of 
having two horses killed under me during the action; the 
first by a cannon and the second by a musket ball. The 
return of the dead and buried of the enemy is 303; their 
wounded must be at least 600 or 700. This evening a ‘ feu 
de joy’ will be fired by the whole army in commemoration 
of the anniversary of our Independence.” 

Monmouth was the last battle of any prominence fought 
in the Middle States, and was also the last in which Colonel 
Miller participated. At the close of the campaign of 1778, 
he had been engaged for three and one-half years in the 
military service of his country, during which time his young 
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family had become so impoverished that he recognized the 
absolute necessity of returning to his home. On November 
21, 1778, he addressed a letter to General Washington, in 
which he- enclosed a resignation of his commission as 
lieutenant-colonel of the Second Pennsylvania Infantry, 
ranking from March 1, 1777, and in about a month sub- 
sequent received the following reply : 


“HEAD QUARTERS, December 18, 1778. 
MIDDLEBROOK. ; 


“ Sir: 

“T have your letter of the 21" ulto. now before me. A 
good officer cannot feel more real concern to find that his 
domestic affairs and the circumstances of his family make it 
necessary for him to leave the army, than I do myself in 
losing his services. 

‘“T always part reluctantly with the officer who, like you, 
has been early in the cause and borne his share of military 
danger and fatigue, and I cannot help wishing that a contin- 
uance in the army could, in any wise be made compatible 
with your domestic duties. But should you find this im- 
possible, I suppose I need not tell you that it is customary, 
in all cases of resignation, to have a certificate that there is 
no public or regimental account unsettled. 

“You will be pleased to communicate such a certificate, 
in case you take a conclusive determination to resign. 

“T am, Sir, 
“Your most humble serv‘ 
“ Gro. WASHINGTON. 

“To Lieut. CoLoneL MILLER.” 


Colonel Miller accordingly returned to his family at York, 
with the hope of relieving them from the troubles and vex- 
ations to which his long absence and the vicissitudes of war 
had reduced his estate and them. He was affectionately 
welcomed by his family and friends. York, since Congress 
held its sessions there, had become a point of attraction for 
the American and French officers, and Colonel Miller’s house 
a home for hospitality. 
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The consideration and distinction Colonel Miller earned 
in the war was substantially recognized on his return to 
private life, and his fellow-citizens continued to confer office 
on office upon him, until the exigencies of the country 
again called him to take up arms in her behalf. In October 
of 1780 he was elected high sheriff of York County, and 
performed the duties of that office for three years. At the 
annual elections for the years 1783, ’84, and ’85 he was re- 
turned to the Assembly to represent his county, and at the 
expiration of his last term was appointed prothonotary of 
the Courts of Common Pleas. In August of the same year 
he was commissioned judge of the County Courts. While 
engaged in the performance of his judicial duties he was 
elected a delegate to the State Constitutional Convention of 
1789-90. 

It was anticipated by himself and family that a seat upon 
the bench would give him some repose, when unfortunately 
the Indian war in the Northwest broke out, in which St. 
Clair and Harmer had been defeated. At this time Henry 
Miller commanded the first brigade of York and Lancaster 
militia, in the second division, under command of General 
Hand. In the Whiskey Insurrection he was commissioned 
and served as quartermaster-general. On his return home 
President Washington appointed him supervisor of the reve- 
nue for the District of Pennsylvania, and he executed the 
duties of this responsible and in some measure unpopular 
office with such judgment and fairness as to free it of its 
obnoxious features. Being a stanch Federalist, he was re- 
moved from office by President Jefferson, who appointed 
Peter Muhlenberg in his place. General Miller had been a 
close adherent and admirer of Washington, Knox, Hamilton, 
and other military gentlemen, and was one of the original 
members of the Society of the Cincinnati. He looked upon 
apostasy to their principles as a personal degradation. 

In November of 1801, General Miller removed from York 
to Baltimore, where he engaged successfully in business till 
1807, when Congress passed the embargo law, which soon 
prostrated the shipping and commercial interests of the 
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country. In the second war with Great Britain, General 
Miller again accepted a commission of brigadier-general of 
militia, and was charged with the defence of Fort McHenry 
and its dependencies. When the British left the Chesa- 
peake the troops were discharged and he returned to private 
life. In 1813, General Miller left Baltimore and retired to 
a farm at the confluence of the Susquehanna and Juniata 
Rivers, desiring to spend the remainder of his life in tran- 
quillity, but this was denied him. The British having reap- 
peared before Baltimore, he was again called to accompany 
the Pennsylvania troops in the capacity of quartermaster- 
general. This service being performed, he returned to his 
farm, where he remained until 1821, when he was appointed 
by Governor Heister prothonotary of the courts of Perry 
County. At the expiration of his term of office he removed 
his family residence to Carlisle, where he died, April 5, 
1824, and was buried with military honors. 

His domestic circle consisted of two sons and four daugh- 
ters. His son Joseph was a lieutenant in the army, and 
died in the service, while performing his duties as quarter- 
master at Ogdensburg, during the second war with England, 
and his son William was a lieutenant in the navy, and died 
on board the frigate “ L’Insurgent,” Captain Murray. 

His eldest daughter, Capandana, married Colonel Camp- 
bell; his second, Mary, married Thomas Banning, a Mary- 
land planter; and his third, Julia Anna, married David 
Watts, Esq. His fourth daughter, Harriet, died unmarried. 
There are no descendants of these five sons and daughters 
now surviving, except the sons and daughters of David 
Watts and Julia Anna Miller. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE DIARY OF HANNAH CAL- 
LENDER. 


BY GEORGE VAUX. 


[Hannah Callender, afterwards the wife of Samuel Sansom, was the 
only child of William and Katharine Callender who lived beyond in- 
fancy. She was born in 1787, probably in the city of Philadelphia. 
Her father, William Callender, Jr., was a native of the island of Bar- 
badoes, where he was born in 1708. His parents, William and Hannah 
Callender (who were of Scotch extraction), were members of old Quaker 
families of that ishand, where the Society of Friends was a large and 
influential body in early times. 

Hannah Callender’s mother was Katharine Smith, daughter of Daniel 
and Mary (Murfin) Smith, emigrants who came to America in the ship 
“Shield,” and settled at or near Burlington, New Jersey. 

Hannah Callender was married to Samuel Sansom, a merchant of 
Philadelphia, in 1762, and died in 1801. They had five children, of 
whom Katharine, Joseph, and Samuel died without descendants, the 
former in childhood. William was ancestor of one branch of the Vaux 
family, and from Sarah are descended branches of the Perot and Morris 
families. 

From 1758 to about the time of her marriage Hannah Callender kept 
a regular diary. It is mostly personal in its character, and the parts of 
general interest are not numerous, and are scattered at wide intervals 
from each other. The months and numerical days of the week are 
given in the diary, but she omitted the days of the month except in a 
few instances. This must be kept in mind in reading the following 
extracts. | 


1 Samuel Sansom was the son of Samuel Sansom, the elder (who emi- 
grated from England in 1732), and grandson of John Sansom, of Lon- 
don. From 1773 to 1807 he occupied the position of treasurer of the 
Philadelphia Contributionship, and was chiefly instrumental in placing 
that ancient institution upon a substantial basis. Upon his retirement, 
the company presented him with a silver waiter and pitcher, both of 
which have the device of ‘‘ Hand-in-Hand” engraved upon them. The 
pitcher (which is about sixteen inches high, and has a hinged cover in 
the form of a fireman’s hat) also has upon it an inscription testifying to 
the disinterested services of the recipient during a period of thirty-four 
years. These interesting relics are in possession of the writer. 
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1758, 8th mo., 2d day.— Anthony Benezet drank tea with 
us. Talked of some persons who had been searching for a 
place to dwell in where the Devil had not been, but alas! 
he is as heretofore, walking to and fro in the earth. 

5th day.— Went to see the vault [provided for the] inter- 
ment of Tench Francis.’ 

2d day.—News of Cape Breton’s surrender the 26th of this 
month. 

4th day.—Evening a grand illumination for Cape Breton, 
for which the Quakers paid. Broke twenty panes of glass for 
us. John Reynolds’ house the windows in general. Some 
window shutters shattered to pieces. 

9th mo., 7th day.—Concluded upon a party to Bush Hill in 
the afternoon. A fine house and gardens with statues and 
fine paintings, particularly a picture of St. Ignatius at his 
devotions, exceedingly well done. 

2d day.—James Logan here,—says the people at Burling- 
ton have been preparing this month past for the carnival. 

11th mo., 2d day.—The universal topic of the town now is 
a French Frigate, that lies off the Capes and annoys the 
shipping much. Has taken from New York and this place 
twenty one vessels. 

7th day.—Read the journal of Frederick Post [Moravian 
missionary] to the Ohio among the Indians, in July 1758, 
who went with his life in his hands and was in jeopardy 
every moment.’ 

12th mo., 2d day.—News of Fort Duquesne being forsaken 
by the French, who blew up most part of it with the poor 
sick and wounded English prisoners that they had in their 
possession. Oh war! horrid war! how does it make human 
nature act derogatory to the first principles instilled by the 
Divine dictator! They found odds of the poor highlanders 
lying above ground with pockets not so much as picked, but 
[in them] some of their English money which they changed 
our paper for, not thinking it money till they had it in 

1 In Christ Church burial-ground, Arch and Fifth Streets. 

? The original manuscript of this journal is in the collection of the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 
VoL. x1I1.—28 
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coin: which proved no safeguard to them against the wild 
beasts of the field who mangled their carcasses. [Our] 
army passed by the dreadful field of slaughter and the re- 
maining bones of Braddock’s army, and decently interred 
them. No doubt there were those who wept there for near 
relations and friends. 

Forbes has called the Indians in to have a treaty, and has 
leave of them to repair the fort and call it by the name of 
Pittsburg. 

12th mo., 5th day.—Rebecca Coleman’s mother, now 80 
years of age, remembers when a child riding on boughs of 
trees cut down in the clearing of Front Street, and but two 
or three houses in the now famous City of Philadelphia. 

1759, 1st mo., 2d day.—Able James and Doctor Evans 
drank tea here. Some passages of Ben: Franklin’s droll 
humor related. In a letter to his sister in New England, a 
strong Presbyter, [he said]: “ Iam glad to hear of the re- 
duction of Cape Breton. When it was taken before it was 
taken by prayer, now by fight, and I desire you will pray 
that it may never be given up again, which was omitted 
before.” Another: “ Your religion leads you three stories 
high: faith, hope, and charity, but before I go any further, 
I wish I could turn the house bottom upward and put charity 
at the bottom.” 

1st day.—Went to meeting. Becky Jones' spoke. [She] 
is the daughter of a poor widow not of our persuasion 
[who] had got unhinged by Whitefield, and went nowhere 
[to worship], by which reason her daughter was left in a 
manner to do as she pleased. The Bank Meeting being hard 
by [Front Street, above Arch], she would often step in there, 


1 Rebecca Jones became an eminent minister in the Society of Friends. 
She was a devoted Christian, and possessed a remarkably well-balanced 
mind. She was prominently known in her day, and universally beloved 
and respected by her fellow-Christians of all religious denominations. 
Her conversion to Quakerism is supposed to have been largely due to the 
influence of Hannah Callender’s mother. Her memoirs were published 
about forty years ago, under the editorial pen of the late William J. 
Allinson. These memoirs are rich in incidents illustrative of home life 
among Friends a century ago. 
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till she began to give Friends a preference. Though her 
mother took not much care of her religion, she gave her as 
good an education other ways as her abilities would afford, 
which joined to a good natural capacity opened her under- 
standing and enlarged her ideas, till by Divine assistance, 
she became convinced of truth, and if she continues her 
integrity by the fitness and well adapting of her words, will 
be a good minister. 

4th mo., 6th day.—[In company with several friends] set 
out the Jersey Road for Burlington . .. and see myself 
welcomed amidst my relations and friends in the place I am 
so obligated to—the place of my mother’s nativity. 

Five sons and a daughter of Doctor Richard Smith, of 
Bramham, in Yorkshire, came over early to America and 
settled at Burlington. The eldest brother, Daniel Smith, 
married Mary Murfin. They were my grandparents. Their 
children were: 

Daniel Smith, born the 2d of 2d Month, 1696; married 
Mary Hool. 

Robert Smith, born the 9th of the 8th Month, 1698; mar- 
ried Elizabeth Bacon. 

John Smith, born the 20th of the 8th Month, 1700; mar- 
ried Ann Farrel. 

Joseph Smith, born 7th Month, 1702; died the 19th of 
the Ist Month, 1713. 

Benjamin Smith, born the 8th of the 10th Month, 1704; 
married Sarah Burling. 

Samuel Smith, born the 23d of the 9th Month, 1706; died 
the 19th of the 7th Month, 1712. 

Mary Smith, born the 3d of the 8th Month, 1709; died 
the 20th of the 5th Month, 1710. 

Catharine Smith, born the 22d of the 12th Month, 1711; 
married William Callender. 

Taken from Daniel Smith’s family Bible, 1759, 4th Month, 
the 20th, by Hannah Callender. 

5th mo., 3d day.—[Still at Burlington.] Five hundred regu- 
lars passed through the town for Philadelphia. One of the 
officers lodged here. Saw the comet, but it appeared dim. 
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6th day.—Breakfast with Sarah Murfin, widow of my 
grandmother Smith’s brother John Murfin, now an ancient 
woman. Then Nancy Murfin, agreeably enlarging the 
company, we set out for Stoney Brook meeting, about twelve 
miles. Stopped at James Clark’s, a mile and a half from 
meeting, two young women his daughters going with us 
from thence to meeting. A most pleasant ride by the side 
of Stoney Brook, for the most part through fine meadow 
with the prospect of a fine high country around. [From 
meeting] we proceeded a mile and a half to Princetown. 
Dined at Horner’s. Walked around the college and the 
President’s house. Good buildings for so young a country, 
placed on a well chosen spot of ground, with the command 
of the country around as far as the ken of sight. There are 
several good buildings in the town, but whether the college 
will bring forth more good than hurt, time will demonstrate ; 
seeing as I thought some traces of the monster vice have 
made their appearance even in so short atime as three years. 
Being First day we found them at prayers, therefore did not 
go inside the building. It accommodates one hundred and 
fifty scholars. Thence we rode ten miles through a pleasant 
country interspersed with all the variety that completed a 
fine prospect to Trentown, and drank tea at Joseph Decou’s 
[DeCou]. Molly Derry came to see me in testimony of her 
long acquaintance with my father. Betsy Bacon walked 
around the town with us to see the barracks and English 
Church, and remarked the dwellings of several families that, 
I know. Rode five miles to William Murfin’s and lodged 
there. 
2d day.—Rode a mile to Preserve Brown’s where we 
passed the morning agreeably in seeing his mill and its 
works, attending to the fall of the water, pleasing discourse, 
fishing, &c. till two o’clock. Then we set out for Burlington, 
through Crosswicks, and pleasantly home by six o’clock. 

1st day.—Richard Smith and Anna Pole came from Phila- 
delphia, and brought me a letter of permission from my 
parents to go in company with Anna to [New] York, and 
as my relations here approve of the journey I shall prepare 
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to go. I look upon myself as particularly under the care of 
Jane Burling, who is to follow the next stage day, because 
there would have been otherwise too large a company for 
convenience. [The company consisted of] Jane Burling 
and her son, Thomas Pryor, Anna and Betsy Rodman, Sea- 
man and Thomas Rodman, Richard Smith, Senior, and 
Thomas Powel and his wife. Anna [Pole] lodged with me, 
and we rose 2d day morning at 4 o’clock dressed ourselves 
by moonlight breakfasted and set out in the stage wagon for 
Shaw’s. Our more particular company comprised Richard 
Smith, Senior, and James James, some sailors shipwrecked in 
the King of Prussia, a humorous old Dutchman, and an 
officer of the Jersey Blues. One of the sailors by last 
night’s debauch and early rising, became the jest of brother 
tars, saying it was a rough sea and made the passengers 
sick. The country people were thick along the road going 
to the fair at Burlington. Young beaus on race horses—the 
girls putting on all their airs and graces to captivate, so that 
it was hard to find out which made the deepest impression 
on the young fellows’ minds, horses or women. 

By seven o’clock we arrived at Crosswicks, where we 
breakfasted at Douglas’s.' The meeting-house at Cross- 
wicks is an ancient building, but looks well. Passed through 
Allentown. Took another passenger in, Dr. Noel. Dined 
in Cranberry at Prigmore’s.. Here we fell in company with 
the other stages, those from Bordentown. Took the wagon 
that goes from here to Amboy ferry. Diversity of objects 
and company filled our minds with abundance of ideas. 
Saw the wrecks of two stages occasioned by [intoxicated] 
drivers and passengers. Crossed the head of the famous 
South River, whose navigation benefits New York with 
wood. For the length of two miles saw hundreds of trees 
torn up by the roots in a violent storm of wind that hap- 
pened about two years ago. We arrived at Amboy ferry 
by six o’clock, little fatigued considering the length of the 
journey—fifty miles. Our minds being absorbed with the 


1 This well-known hostlery stood at the intersection of the main street 
and Recklesstown road. 
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prospect of the ocean, we could not be content in the house, 
so we walked around the shore and were delighted: but 
weary nature calling for refreshment we went to the house 
again and drank a dish of tea. The house was full of 
people, being the place for both stages. So many different 
kinds of folks, all strangers in their manners to us young 
travellers, filled our minds with a variety of ideas. Our 
officer fellow-traveller came to the door and asked where 
the ladies were. R. Smith brought him into the room to 
us, and he very civilly bowed and wishing us well withdrew. 
Anna and I looked diligently to the landlady for clean 
sheets and pillowcases [which were furnished]. Notwith- 
standing the drinking and roaring appeared strange to us, it 
did not keep us awake all night. 

8d day morning.—At five o’clock the people began to stir 
about the house, which roused us and we went and sat at 
the door. You see the small town of Amboy just opposite 
the ferry. Noted the house Governor Belcher lived in. 
Cornelius Bradford and his sister, Doctor Ogden’s wife 
and children, breakfasted with us: they were going from 
York to Philadelphia and by them I sent my love to my 
parents. By this time the house began to part with some 
of its inhabitants and people whom destiny had shown to 
each other [for a short time] parted never perhaps to meet 
again. We see ships at a great distance out at sea, pursuing 
the pathless tracks of the mighty ocean. At Nine o’clock 
we took boat. Our humorous passengers the sailors, had 
intelligence of a Man of War, the Nightingale, being in 
want of hands and pressing. One o’clock they went ashore 
at Amboy, and brought some ham and cold veal aboard and 
very civilly offered us part! This and a generous bottle in- 
spired them with fresh courage to think of the press-gang. 
We then set out and went between the islands: the shores 
are prettily diversified with country seats and cultivated 
lands. We saw the post road to York. It is a very pretty 
sail and the porpoises tumbling along add to it. The sailors 
landed first on Staten Island, where Richard Smith and all 
went ashore, and presently one of the sailors came down 
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with wine and a glass to invite us to drink. We thanked 
him for his civility, but declined the offer. We hoped they 
would have stayed there, but they all came aboard again, 
rolling stones in for ammunition, declaring it should be warm 
work if [the press-gang]didtake them. This raised Anna’s 
and my fears, but the men were so comical that I told them 
I believed it took a great deal to break a sailor’s heart. Very 
true miss (one replied) a merry life and a short one is their 
maxim. 

There was a poor little fellow in the boat who had run 
away from his parents (about thirteen years of age). He 
said he was youngest son of a merchant of Bristol, one Ed- 
wards. He had a great notion to go to sea and his parents 
greatly against it, but consented to let him go one voyage 
in one of their own vessels under care of the captain. This 
instead of abating increased his desire, but they were the 
more determined he should not go again. He got what 
[money] he could privately and took his passage on board 
a vessel bound for Maryland; as some time before an elder 
brother had married and was settled there, with a design to 
find him out. But he soon found the difference between 
being a cabin passenger under the care of the captain and 
having no one to take care of him. When they landed at 
Charlestown, the cruel creatures stole all his clothes and 
money from him. He wandered about some time in quest 
of his brother, but could get no tidings of him and was 
reduced to misery. He hired himself on board a vessel to 
go to York, in hopes to get home, but when he came there 
the vessels for England were all gone. He then went on 
board the privateer King of Prussia, when he was cast away 
and would have perished, but for one of the sailors now in 
our boat, who touched with his youth and sad relation, took 
him under his care and brought him to Philadelphia, and 
from thence to York, and had promised him he would seek 
a passage for him home. My heart yearned andI wept over 
him, and Anna and I advised him, gave him something and 
I doubt not but he will remember us as long as he lives. The 
sailors landed on York Island some miles from town, and 
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when we were in gunshot of the Nightingale, she fired and 
some of them came on board of us, but as there was nobody 
for them they soon left us. 

We landed at Whitehall stairs about six o’clock and 
walked up Queen Street till we came to Burling’s Slip, when 
we stepped into William Hawkshurst’s and found Sally well. 
She went with us a little higher up to Bateman’s slip, where 
my aunt Sarah Smith and Phebe Pell live, who were very 
glad to see us and made us heartily welcome. New York 
struck us at first view and we thought it very fine, as in- 
deed the outside of the houses are, [the builders] being 
very fond of scalloping and painting. The outside of the 
houses too may generally pass as epitomes of their masters. 
They are a gay people, but we found them very polite to 
strangers. 

4th day.—Walter and Thomas Franklin came and inquired 
for us: they were acquainted with Anna in Philadelphia. 
Polly Morris and Polly Burling came to see us, and we had 
an agreeable afternoon walk down the Broad Way, a fine 
broad street with rows of buttonwoods and locusts on each 
side, and for the most part good houses. The water carts 
going about the City were quite new to us. We hobbled 
home over the stone pavement, having seen enough for that 
night. 

5th day.—We dined with Sally Hawkshurst, and in the 
afternoon Richard Smith and she went with us to the mil- 
liner’s, Mrs. Durham’s in Wall Street. From thence to 
Alexander’s great shop in Broad Street. 

6th day.—[{In company with several friends] walked up 
along the North River, then down by the King’s docks and 
the Battery home. 

7th day.—5 o’clock in the morning set out for Flushing. 
It was such a fog that in crossing the river we were out of 
sight of land. The ferry on Nassau or Long Island is 
almost a town, and the pleasantness of the road begins from 
thence. It is pretty thickly settled from thence to Jamaica, 
a little town where we breakfasted at Mashe’s. It cleared 
up a fine day and was very agreeable travelling. Jamaica 
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consists of one street adorned with trees, a pretty little 
town. Thence we went to Samuel Bound’s [Bowne]. Flush- 
ing is fourteen miles from York, and is a pleasant place. 
There is a pretty country seat just on the brow of the hill 
belonging to a gentleman in York. We dined at Samuel 
Bound’s [Bowne], thence walked along the side of a hill 
and recreated ourselves with trays-ace in the orchard: and 
there we lodged. 

1st day.— W ent to [Friends’] meeting. John Stowe spoke. 
Full half of the meeting was of other persuasions, who 
made a cantico of coming to the great meeting. There 
were a good many Friends from our parts there—James 
Pemberton,’ Anthony Benezet and others. After meeting 
we were introduced by Anna Rodman to her relations of the 
same name, and an invitation to dinner. It is about four 
miles and a half out of Flushing, and a most beautiful road. 
The roads around Flushing look like pleasant walks of a two 
chair width, fenced by low stone walls with trees planted 
along them or fine Prims [sic] hedge. This road to Rod- 
man’s in particular is pleasant by reason of fine rising hills, 
which give a view of the bay and the country clothed at this 
time in beautiful fields of grain and pasturing. There was 
likewise a fine piece of woods so clear from brush under- 
neath and covered with grass, that it seemed to invite one 
to a cool retreat from the noontide ray. The house is close 
by, yet within a good distance from the inlet of the bay on 
which it stands. The family then consisted of the old gen- 
tleman and lady, Catharine, Caroline and Penelope their 
daughters, and John and Thomas their sons, and they live 
in a genteel manner. From the door there is a good pros- 
pect of the bay and big island, with pretty rising hills cov- 

1 James Pemberton was a prominent citizen of Philadelphia, and an 
active member of the Society of Friends. He was one of those exiled 
to Virginia during the Revolutionary war for supposed royalist sympa- 
thies. His second wife was Sarah Smith, a first cousin of Hannah Cal- 
lender, to whom he was married in March, 1768. A daughter by this 
marriage married Anthony Morris, eldest son of Captain Samuel Morris, 


and was grandmother of P. Pemberton Morris, Esq., lately deceased. 
James Pemberton died in 1809, at an advanced age. 
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ered with trees. Seaman Rodman, R. Smith and Anna and 
Betsy Rodman dined there with another of their uncles. 
Afternoon we all went to Charles Hicks’, a little further on 
the same inlet, a gentleman that married one of the Rod- 
mans and lives in a very genteel manner. There a shower 
of rain detained us all night. The evening considering so 
large a company was spent pleasantly. I never was of the 
opinion that numbers increased the pleasure of conversation, 
but in the select few dwells the rational pleasure. 

2d day.—Charles Hicks was a Yorker. He lived with 
Walton and from him went to the Havana, Lugan and 
among the Spaniards, till he had acquired a fortune. By 
persuasion he is Church of England. Seeing Rodman 
liked her and they married. A reconciliation of friends 
followed, and now they jog on in the good old matrimonial 
way. In his person he is tall and [slim]. His face is not hand- 
some, but a large wig and hat, joined to a blue long skirted 
coat instantly makes you think of a parson. In his temper 
there is a fund of humor, which diverted me several times, 
especially in the morning his inquiry after our dreams the 
previous night. They had several pretty little girls. The 
rest of our company came and breakfasted with us. Then 
set out for Rodman’s again, where we stayed till meeting 
time. Hannah Bound [Bowne] was there and Anna put 
on more youthful airs than was agreeable to me. She and 
I rode in a chair together to meeting. [After meeting] our 
own company with R. Smith returned to Samuel Bound’s 
[Bowne], where we dined. Phebe and Patty Townsend 
from Oyster Bay were there. 

3d day.—W e parted from Samuel Bound’s [Bowne] family, 
excepting Samuel and Abby Bound [Bowne], who went with 
us and went to Rockaway. It is a beautiful road, with fine 
flocks of sheep [in sight] till we come to the edge of the plains 
where we stopped to dine, and were met by the Rodmans 
[and some others]. Afternoon crossed the plains to Ham- 
stead [Hempstead]. Flocks of sheep and cattle are brought 
by their owners in the spring, marked and go to feed on the 
plains till fall, when they meet and every one takes his own. 
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Hamstead is a small village, where we inquired the road to 
Rockaway, and found we had come a good deal out of our 
way, to the diversion of some of the company. We then 
followed directions, as we thought, but it led us against a 
fence. We turned and went laughing on till we got the 
right [road] and proceeded down to Richard Cornwall’s, at 
the beach (which is thirty miles from Flushing). We inquired 
the nearest way to it, which was about a mile or two. But 
going through the woods, Thomas Franklin and Caroline 
Rodman, who were partly the first and in discourse with the 
chair behind the other, overset by a stump which alarmed 
me much. But neither received any hurt. Thomas got up, 
shook himself and looked as if he had not a word to say. 
We had not gone a hundred yards further, before R. Smith 
in the foremost chair made a full stop, which jammed the 
chairs back one upon another unavoidably and threw me 
upon the fore part of the chair. I told [my companion] I 
would go no further that night, and desired him to turn 
about to the first hospitable house. 

4th day morning.—We went to see a curious Indian Wig- 
wam, made of reeds wrought into mats, laid one over the 
other so compactly as to keep out the weather. The door 
was straw, hinges of the same: the fire place in the 
middle and an open place in the top: berths around the 
room for lodging, on one of which the old man, father of 
the family lay. He had almost lost the use of his limbs last 
year by hardship at Oswego. The mother was pounding 
corn on a stone worn hollow like a mortar. Milk in a conch 
shell. The rest of the things agreeable tothese. They had 
three children, and thus lived these ancient tenants of the 
land! From thence went to the beach. The fine white 
sand along it is so hard, that riding makes no impression on 
it. We rode several miles sometimes in the waves, which 
seem to meet you as though they would overwhelm. There 
are beacons placed on a hill to alarm the country in case of 
an invasion. We saw some ships out at sea, which looks of 
a green cast. The hills of Shrewsbury appeared at a vast 
distance. The riding is so fine that there are often great 
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wagers won by racing. We bade adieu to one of the most 
glorious sights my eyes ever beheld and rode through a 
pleasant country to Jamaica, where we dined. After dinner 
the company was full of mirth. J. R. inquiring how I 
liked the country, told me there was a place just by called 
Horsemanden’s folly or Mount Lookout, built round the body 
of a large tree to a great height, ascended by winding stairs. 
At the top it is floored and there is a table, half a dozen may 
drink teaon comfortably. I said I had a great desire to see 
it, and run from this crazy company. We went to a chair 
and got in. It soon took wind where we were going, and 
the rest followed. Eighteen in so small a place made some of 
them fearful. The prospect was as far as the ken of sight. 
We saw the beach we had that morning been on. They look 
out for shipping here. [Leaving this place] we rode to the 
half-way house, and drank tea: from thence pleasantly to 
York ferry, from whence there is a good view of York from 
the South part, and the shipping, divers country seats on 
Long Island and about York, one built by a brewer entirely 
from the profits of yeast. We landed about seven o’clock. 

6th day morning.—Walked along the North River; the 
Jersey shore opposite is very high and rocky. I think the 
prospects of North and South rivers with the prospect from 
the fort, of the Islands, Sandy Hook at a distance, &c, form 
a finer view than I ever saw before. We went to the Mead 
Houses. [Mead is] a sort of liquor made of honey which 
is weak and has a pleasant taste. There is a row of neat 
wooden houses a little within the palisadoes called the Mead 
houses, where it is customary to drink this liquor and eat 
cakes. 

6th mo., 2d day.—{In company with several others] took 
a walk to Bayard’s country seat. He was so complaisant 
as to ask us in his garden. The front of the house faces 
the great road, about a quarter of a mile distant. A fine 
walk of locust trees now in full bloom perfumes the air. A 
beautiful wood on one side and a garden for both use and 
ornament on the other, from which you see the City at a 
great distance. Good out-houses the back part. They have 
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no gardens in or about New York which come up to ours of 
Philadelphia. 

5th day.—[The party had] breakfast at the Glass House in 
Greenage [Greenwich], a pleasant place about three miles 
from York along the North River. From thence took the 
road to Kingsbridge in view of several fine country seats to 
Morrisania. Rode through a fine Laurel swamp all in bloom 
where we gave ourselves the Palm. On many of the rising 
hills, the winding little river is seen that goes from York to 
Kingsbridge and divides the counties. The tavern is prettily 
situated at the foot of a hill, the little river meandering 
through a meadow before it. High lands of woods and 
plains with cattle grazing make a complete landscape. We 
were well entertained and a kind Dutchman that kept the 
house, would have our names down and he would send us 
some sweethearts! We rode over the new bridge [across 
the stream] which parts York Island from the adjoining 
counties and a little way round to the old bridge, that we 
might say that we had been through York Island. From 
hence we rode to Hell Gate or Hoarnshook and drank tea. 
The house and appurtenances with the water looked so 
calm, that I was for reversing the name; but they tell 
me ’tis not so always. This is the New England channel 
for small craft. There is a spot which boils like a pool 
continually, and there have been instances of small boats 
perishing. This occasioned its name from a vulgar appre- 
hension. There was a great deal of company at the house. 
There is but one road out of York and [it passes through] 
those three places we have seen to-day. [It is] the most 
frequent ride of people from the City. We had the South 
River in view returning, so that we had been the length and 
almost the breadth of York Island. 

6th day.— Went to visit —— Wright. The house is at the 
corner of Wall Street and Queen Street opposite the Coffee 
House and juts into the street a little; the parlor up stairs. 

7th day.—Walked up the North River to a fine high hill. 
Sat in a bower and drank some sangaree. Saw the remains 
of a battery made last war. The Palisadoes as they call 
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them are stakes driven thick in the earth at some distance 
from York and reach from North to South Rivers. There 
are two gates which used to be watched, but [now] partly 
gone toruin. The space within the palisadoes is called the 
fields, and outside the Commons: in the fields there is a hand- 
some building called a Work-house (but it is for lunatics 
also), and a neat building just finished for a jail. There is 
a college begun, but it has got into party and I doubt not 
will make no figure. 

7th day.— Went to see English Churches. The old one in 
the Broadway [Trinity] is a rich Church tolerably well 
built and stands in a beautiful spot. Fine large trees before 
it compose a walk for the length of a square, which is the 
burial ground. The whole look of the street is pleasant. 
You would imagine yourself in some City in England. 
Quite still from business and not as in the midst of a great 
city. The New Church or St. George’s Chapel stands in the 
upper part of the town, in the street called after it the New 
Church Street. It is a neat plain building with pretty pal- 
isadoes and trees planted round it. From the steeple there 
is a full view of York. I don’t imagine it stands on above 
half the ground of Philadelphia, but the houses are very 
thick and there may be as many souls in it. The new Dutch 
Church is also a pleasant building. The method of having 
a court and planting trees around their buildings is very 
pretty. The Exchange is lately built but not well executed. 
It stands at the foot of Broad Street close by the South 
River, and at the head of Broad Street is the City Hall, 
which to meet made me think of one of the gates of London. 
Afternoon.—Rode to Kilby’s place at Greenwich. There is 
a most beautiful water view down the North River to Sandy 
Hook. Several vessels coming in and I believe thirty, big 
and little to be seen. The many little islands make those 
rivers beautiful. From thence to Oliver Delaney’s place 
Blomandol [Bloomingdale], which is a handsome house built 
in good taste of stone, whited. About a mile beyond stopped 
at a country house, got a good drink of buttermilk and turned 
toward York across the hills and plains to the main road 
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which for three miles from York presents a fine landscape. 
A good many pretty country seats, in particular Murrey’s, a 
fine brick house and the whole plantation in good order. 
We rode under the finest row of Buttonwoods I ever saw. 
The Governor, James Delancey, lives in a good house about 
a quarter of a mile from York. 

2d day.—[Sundry friends] went to White Hall stairs with 
us and took boat for Watson’s ferry. Crossed the ferry. In 
three quarters of an hour we went nine miles, the pleas- 
antest sail I ever had both for good wind and fine prospect. 
Nuttur [Nutting] Island, Staten Island, Long Island—divers 
privateers and other vessels lying among them—in short new 
beauties opening upon me every moment. After dinner we 
set out in the stage. We stopped at a house intending to 
drink tea but it looked dirty and we did not. Stopped upon 
a hill about the middle of the island for a view out to sea. 
We saw a sheep with four horns all of them at full growth. 
Looking like for rain we proceeded to the end of Staten 
Island without stopping, where we stayed that night and 
slept in our clothes for the bugs were so thick we could 
not go to bed—but we were merry over our affliction. 

3d day morning.—Six o’clock crossed the ferry. Break- 
fasted at the house opposite Amboy. From thence our own 
particular company which was very agreeable, set out for 
Cranberry. We dined at Prigmore’s and set out again and 
got to Crosswicks by five o’clock, where we had a comfort- 
able dish of tea and concluded to stay all night. The people 
are clever and we stayed with satisfaction. 

4th day morning.—Starting at half past four o’clock, we 
had a most beautiful ride to Burlington by eight o’clock 
[where she remained with relatives till the day after]. 

5th day.— W ent to Philadelphia in three hours by water. 

6th day.—Charles Norris is married to Polly Parker—a 
great deal of money on both sides. 

7th mo., 5th day.—Capt. Stirling lies down at Chester in a 
forty gun ship, the first that ever came so far up our river. 

8th mo., 4th day.—F ather and I went to the Plantation. The 
place looks beautiful. The plot belonging to father contains 
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60 acres, 80 of upland and 30 of meadow, which runs along 
the side of the river Delaware. Half the upland is a fine 
woods, the other orchard and garden. A little house is in 
the midst of the garden [which is] interspersed with fruit 
trees. The main garden lies along by the meadow. By three 
descents of grass steps, you are led to the bottom in a walk 
lengthways of the garden. On one side a fine cut hedge 
encloses from the meadow, the other a high green bank 
shaded with spruce, the meadows and river lying open to 
the eye, looking to the house covered with trees: honey- 
suckle on the fences, low hedges to part the flower and 
kitchen gardens, and a fine barn just at the side of the 
wood. A small space of woods around it is cleared from 
brush underneath. The whole a little romantic rural 
scene.’ 

1761, 8th mo. 26.—Parents consenting Anna Pole, Betsy 
Bringhurst, H. Callender, James Bringhurst and Samuel 
Sansom, set out for Bethlehem and the country adjacent, 
intending a tour of a week or ten days in a complete light 
wagon (for a pair of horses) made by James Bringhurst. 
We rode agreeably to Germantown seven miles. Dined at 
Maconet’s, observed the new college, a neat building for the 
education of youth [now the Germantown Academy]. Two 
o’clock we set off again. Found Chestnut Hill long and 
difficult. William Allen has a large stone house on the 
top. We met with a complaisant Dutchman, a wagoner, 
going through White Marsh. Passed Rowland Evans’ and 
about six o’clock rode pleasantly down a fine descending 
lane to the widow Evans’ (Widow of the worthy John 
Evans who now lives with her son John Evans) distance 
thirteen miles. In a little time after Anthony Benezet and 
Robert Parrish arrived from Bethlehem, having been so far 
with the friendly Indians Paponon? &c. on their way home. 


1 This place was known in Hannah Callender’s family as “ Richmond 
Seat.” The present Port Richmond is the same site. 

2 Papoonhank (whose name is written variously Papoonhoal, Wam- 
poonham, Papoonhang, and Papoonham) was chief of the Minsis living 
on the Susquehanna, in the present Bradford County. He was baptized 
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They brought an account that the people were apprehensive 
the Indians intended to strike a blow soon, which had set 
them in an alarm, but they thought we might safely proceed. 

8th mo. 27.—Between 5 and 6 o’clock in the morning rode 
through a fine country thickly inhabited to Trostrum’s, eight 
miles and breakfasted. Proceeded through a very stony 
road ten miles to Insley’s, thence seven miles to Jetter’s. 
Drank part of a poor dish of tea, yet it refreshed us from a 
fright we put ourselves in on the road. Now we began to 
see the mountains at a distance. In five miles we got to 
another public house, but a very poor one. Proceeded the 
other five to Bethlehem being almost night. You ridea 
little way along the banks of the Lechia [Lehigh] to a tavern’ 
opposite the town. Here we began to see the manners of 
the people, complacent mild and affable. All their build- 
ings and things for use are made strong and lasting. Crossed 
the river. The Brethren’s House made a pretty illumina- 
tion. Walked a quarter of a mile to the Inn in Bethlehem. 
Passed by the stables which were struck with lightning last 
year. The house is kept by Peter Worbas during good be- 
haviour: all its profits go to the common stock.? Charles 
Stedman and Seaman just arrived before us from Grayam 
[Greme] Park. We had an elegant supper and diligent 
waiters. 

8th mo. 28.—Waked in the morning by one hundred cows, 
a number of them with bells, a venerable goat and two 
she goats driven in town by two sisters. This order was 
continued morning and evening during the time we stayed 
and looked very pretty. We breakfasted and set off for 


by Zeisberger, and received the name of John, and was known thereaf- 
ter as “ Minsi John.” He continued with the Moravian mission to his 
death. 

1The “Crown Inn,” the first public house of entertainment erected 
by the Moravians on the Lehigh River. The “ Union Depot’ in South 
Bethlehem covers the site. 

? The “Sun Inn,” which is still one of the prominent hostleries of 
Bethlehem. Peter Worbas, its first landlord, was one of the five who 
escaped when the mission-house at Gnadenhiitten, on the Mahoning, 
was destroyed by Indians in November of 1755. 

Vou. x11.—29 
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Nazareth, 9 miles distant, in company with C. Stedman, 
Seaman Jones, and two waiting men. Nazareth is a fine 
farm where the widows and boys reside. In the widows’ 
meeting room are two pieces of painting, the birth and 
death of our Saviour. We asked for the widow Brownfield." 
She came and expressed great satisfaction at seeing us. 
Then we crossed a field or two to the boys’ house. This 
was built as a habitation for Count Zinzendorf—a large 
spacious stone house [Nazareth Hall]. Ascending by a 
flight of steps into a large hall used for worship, the minister 
our guide played on the organ. Passed through the chil- 
dren’s eating rooms [which contain] long narrow tables with 
benches covered with coarse cloth and wooden trenchers. 
They were not so clean as all the rest. Up stairs are the 
School-rooms. One room children between three and four 
years old picking cotton, so orderly and still. For any 
noise they made you might have been in an empty room. 
The next two [rooms contained children] between five and 
six years old knitting. In the fourth [room] were children 
between seven and eight years old spinning. In the fifth 
and last [room children were] employed at their books. 
Pieces of their writing were fixed on the wall to raise emu- 
lation. Fourteen children in each room. The children’s 
meeting room is a large hall on the same floor adorned with 
six pieces of painting [illustrating] the life of our Saviour, 
representing him at full length. The third story is the bed 
room containing one hundred beds for one person each. 
Two brethren by turns keep nightly watch with lamps burn- 
ing. The great order, decency, decorum and convenience, is 
hardly to be expressed. We left this pleasant place with 
due thanks to the minister, going one mile beyond to dine 
at a tavern.? Several Indians were at the house and things 


1 Catherine, daughter of Thomas and Catherine (maiden name Bour- 
roux) Kearney, born in New York, February, 1716, united with the Mora- 
vians in 1745. In 1747 she married John Brownfield, formerly secretary 
to General Oglethorpe. She died in April of 1798, at Bethlehem. 

* “The Rose” (from 1752 to 1770), the first house of entertainment on 
the “ Barony of Nazareth.” 
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carried a solemn aspect. In the war it had been a place of 
defence or retreat for the neighborhood. This last rumor 
had brought a family from twenty miles beyond and they 
themselves in much fear. After dinner [went] two miles to 
Gnadenthal.’ Went into the meeting room [and saw] two 
pieces of painting, the birth and death of our Saviour. 
Some women kindly treated us with peaches. Got in the 
wagon and at a small distance reached Christian’s Spring. 
This is the residence of the younger single brethren. Ad- 
mired their water-works milk-house and fine oxen. Went 
down steps to the spring from whence the place took its 
name.? Drank of the Castalian fount. Being walled in a 
sort of room and very nice gave it a romantic air. Drank 
a dish of tea in the Guardian’s room opposite the single 
brethren’s chambers, who pleased and diverted themselves 
by looking at us. 

Returned to Bethlehem. At the top of a hill just as you 
enter the town a prospect of the gaps in the mountains at 
a vast distance and the length of forty miles from each other. 
Supped at Worbas’s. 

8th mo. 29.—Rose with the cows. Lovely fine prospect. 
The bell calling the sisters to prayers. All the company 
breakfasted together in the large right hand room up one pair 
of stairs. Wewalkedintothetown. At the foot of the hill 
we met Nicholas Garrison, who introduced us with form to 
his wife. Gracy [Garrison] received us with freedom. We 
had gone to school with each other. Here we parted with 
the men and had no more to do with them being delivered 


1 See p. 396. 

* Christian’s Spring was named for Christian R., a son of Count Zinzen- 
dorf. The diary of the congregation contains a record of the visit of 
this ‘company of Quakers from Philadelphia to view our settlement,” 
and furthermore, “they were shown the tame trout in the spring, who 
were fed by hand, and would allow Bro. 8. to take them from the water.” 
Within the year Brother S. removed to North Carolina, and his pets 
soon after died. 

5 See ““A Register of Members of the Moravian Church, 1727-1754,” 
by Rev. Abraham Reincke, pp. 55, 56, published by the Moravian His- 
torical Society. 
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to the sisters. Sister Becky Langly came there. We went 
from hence with them to the meeting room. [Here we saw] 
nine pieces of painting of the life of our Saviour. Met sis- 
ter Miller’ a married sister, and Sister Polly Penry. As we 
had gone to school together and I knew the history of her un- 
fortunate life [we were] greatly affected at seeing each other. 
Walked up the single sisters’ walk (a quarter of a mile long) 
adorned with two rows of black cherry trees to the Monacho- 
see [Monocacy] creek. Here Becky Langly and I by free 
conversation became acquainted. She was a lace merchant’s 
daughter in London, brought up at boarding school gen- 
teelly, as her agreeable person with ease grace and affability 
were convincing proofs. She had been at court several 
times with her mother, but having great cause when young 
to regret her loss. The father, Becky, and a younger sister, 
came to America and [the sisters] are placed here as an 
asylum from further storms. The good man is a citizen of 
the world and makes his home wherever it is his lot. 
Nancy Langly has not seen so much of the world as to for- 
sake it with the resolution of a philosopher. Becky and 
Polly Penry enjoy a strict friendship. Extended our walk 
along the creek to the Wash-house, Dye-house, Bleaching 
Yard, Saw-mill &c., Sister Miller and Betsy Bringhurst going 
alittle before us. Sister Garrison with good humor gave us 
girls leave to step across a field to alittle island belonging to 
the single brethren. On it is a neat summer house with seats 
of turf and buttonwood trees around it. The Monachosee 
[Monocacy] laves its foot. We brought little cups in our 
pockets from Philadelphia and here drank peace and tran- 
qility to each other. Walked to the oil-mill, fullers, butchers, 
millers and milk-house. Parted with the sisters and went to 
the Inn highly delighted. After dinner Nicholas and Gracy 
Garrison came to the Inn and waited on us down to the chil- 
dren’s meeting. The meeting held half an hour. [The ser- 
vice] consisted of singing, playing on the organ and a short 
sermon in German by a minister. We drank tea with the 
sisters in an outer room. They begged to be excused from 


1 Wife of Henry Miller, the German printer, of Philadelphia. 
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taking us to their apartments, In the evening we were at 
the love feast. The men and women there meet altogether, 
the men on one side and the women on the other, going in 
at different doors to prevent communication. Brothers 
waited on the men and Sisters on the women. Two persons 
brought in large baskets with small loaves of bread, dis- 
tributing to every one, one [and to] each person a small cup 
of chocolate. Returned to the Inn and lodged. 

8th mo. 30.—Ten o’clock we girls met Sister Miller, Becky, 
and Polly, at the gate leading to the women’s house and 
went to meeting. The minister spoke in English. The 
minister, Hyde,’ is their limner who executed all the 
paintings.” 

1762, 6th mo., 2d day.—I went to Edgeley. Walked 
agreeably down to Schuylkill along its banks adorned with 
native beauty, interspersed with little dwelling houses at 
the foot of hills covered by trees. On entering one you find 
nothing but an earthen cup, a broken dish, a calabash, and a 
wooden platter. Ascending a high hill into the road by the 
Robin Hood, went to the widow Francis’s place. She was 
there and behaved kindly. The house stands fine and high, 
the back is adorned by a fine prospect. Peters’s House [now 
Belmont], Smith’s Octagon, Baynton’s House &c. and a gen- 
teel garden, with serpentine walks and low hedge. At the 
foot you descend by slopes to a lawn, in the middle [of which] 
stands asummer house [covered with] honeysuckle &c. Then 
you descend by slopes to the edge of the hill terminated by 
a fence for security, [the bank] being high and almost per- 
pendicular [with] rocks and shrubs that diversify the scene. 

In afternoon [in company with several others] set out for 


! Valentine Haidt, a native of Dantzic, in 1714 went to Dresden to 
study painting, which he continued in the schools at Venice, Rome, and 
Paris. After uniting with the Moravians in Germany, he executed a 
series of historical paintings still extant. In 1754 he was sent to Penn- 
sylvania, where he entered the ministry of his church, and passed his 
remaining years between the pulpit and the easel. He died at Bethle- 
hem, 18th January, 1780. 

? The entries in the journal relative to the journey to Bethlehem close 
here. 
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Germantown by the falls. Some mirth on the road by 
female fears. Passed Pemberton’s place and the new col- 
lege. Arrived safe at Maconet’s. From thence to a neigh- 
boring house to see some models in architecture done by an 
illiterate shoemaker, intended when put together as a repre- 
sentation of Jerusalem. . . . I shall mention the houses of 
most note. The Temple of Solomon about one yard high, 
three quarters long and half a yard deep. Noble entrances 
on both fronts and sides, all different orders with their 
proper embellishments. In the balcony of the first battle- 
ment are four Priests blowing trumpets. It has a fine 
steeple and is enclosed by three courts, having twelve gates 
adorned with cherubim and angels. [There are] twelve 
magnificent towers at the corners of the courts, the whole a 
yard and a half square. 

Solomon’s house in the forest, built on a high green hill 
ascended by one hundred steps, is a noble looking pleasure 
house. It joins the first battlement of the temple by a 
balcony supported by large columns. King David’s Palace 
with its towers. [Then follows brief mention of models of 
thirteen other buildings in Jerusalem.] A pleasant ride 
home by Vanderin’s [Van Deren’s] mill without accident 
completed the tour. 

4th day.—After breakfast [several friends came] and we all 
went down to Schuylkill delighted with the plain at the foot 
of the hill. Joshua —— has a convenient fishing boat 
locked to a tree. This tempted our inclination for a ramble 
on the other side. 8. went for the key and oars and a man 
to help. He returned with the key but no oars or assistant. 
[ Three of us] determined like the poor disappointed shepherd 
to trust a strong rail for a sculler. We landed safe. Bor- 
rowed at a neighboring house a sculler and calabash to bail 
the water out of the boat which came from the rain the day 
before and returned for the rest. We marched along the 
shore to the road leading to Peters’s. Going by the side of 
a limpid rill, passed a stone quarry and called to see some 
Welch people. Then went to William Peters’s house 
having some acquaintance with his wife. She was at home 
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and with her daughter Polly received us kindly in one wing 
of the house. After a while passed through a covered pas- 
sage to the large hall well furnished, the top adorned with 
instruments of music, coat of arms, crests and other orna- 
ments in stucco, its sides by paintings and statues in bronze. 
From the front of this hall you have a prospect bounded by 
the Jerseys like a blue ridge. A broad walk of English 
Cherry trees leads down to the river. The doors of the 
house opening opposite admit a prospect of the length of 
the garden over a broad gravel walk to a large handsome 
summer house on a green. From the windows a vista is 
terminated by an obelisk. On the right you enter a laby- 
rinth of hedge of low cedar and spruce. In the middle 
stands a statue of Apollo. In the garden are statues of 
Diana, Fame and Mercury with urns. We left the garden 
for a wood cut into vistas. In the midst is a Chinese tem- 
ple for a summer house. One avenue gives a fine prospect 
of the City. With a spy glass you discern the houses and 
hospital distinctly. Another avenue looks to the obelisk. 
Returned to the house and rested agreeably and departed. 
Returned pleasantly to the boat and behold Schuylkill had 
left her high and dry on land to our mortification. .. . At 
a house we learned it was half a mile to the ferry and we 
walked it cheerfully and agreeably. Baynton and Wharton’s 
house at the foot of the hill is a pretty one adorned with a 
green and clumps of trees. They have aprivate ferry. We 
passed safely after the method of Schuylkill with a boat and 
rope. Winding around the foot of a hill covered with rocks, 
shrubs and earth we opened on a neat little hut surrounded 
with trees, inhabited by an old woman and her daughter, 
the pictures of good nature, hospitality and honest simplicity. 
A seat on their bench with a cordial draught of water intro- 
duced conversation. [Our friends] having got intelligence 
of us brought our chairs, when leaving our good hostess we 
went to Edgeley dined and took leave for town. 

7th mo., 2d day.—The Queen’s company are here at the 
Barracks. Their clothing is romantic green with yellow 
buttons, button holes and green caps dressed with feathers 
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and flowers. In front of the cap is Latin Per Sylvas. The 
fife and drum make an agreeable harmony. 

5th day.—[ With several friends] in a couple of light wagons 
went to see the Hermit in a wood this side of Mount Holly. 
He is a person thought to have travelled along from Canada 
or the Mississippi about ten years ago, living in the woods 
ever since partly on the charity of the neighborhood and 
partly on the fruits of the earth. He talks no English and 
will give no account of himself. 
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AMERICAN COLONIES AS PENAL SETTLEMENTS. 
BY CHARLES J. STILLE, LL.D. 


In the October number of the English Historical Review 
an attempt is made to show that the original design in the set- 
tlement of Australia was to found there a free colony rather 
than a penal establishment for the reception of English con- 
victs. On this side of the water we are not much interested 
in such a question, and we do not therefore propose to discuss 
it here. The writer of the article in the Review, how- 
ever, in explaining how it happened that Australia was se- 
lected by the English government in 1786 as a proper place 
for the confinement of those convicts whom it thought proper 
to transport as a punishment for their crimes, gives us some 
information concerning the general policy of the government 
on this subject and its history which must appear to most 
Americans strange and novel. He tells us in plain terms 
that the choice of “ Botany Bay,” as the place was com- 
monly called, to which those who had been convicted in 
England of the most heinous crimes were to be transported 
and confined, was forced upon the government by the revolt 
of the American colonies to which—that is, to all of them— 
this class of her people had been sent—or, as he expresses 
it, had been “shovelled off’—before the Revolution. He 
tells us, however, that for these purposes Botany Bay was 
intended as a substitute for these American colonies; “ that 
their loss at the period of the Revolution deprived the home 
country of its main outlet for the outscourings of its gaols, 
and that their revolt at once destroyed one of the subsidiary 
uses for which they had been employed,” and he gives us to 
understand that such is the general belief by referring us to 
an epigram which describes the difference between the set- 
tlement of the American colonies and of Australia as con- 
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sisting “‘in the peopling of America by fugitives from the 
law, while that of Australia was due to criminals despatched 
by the law.” In short, the writer of the article seems to 
think that the race which peopled the American colonies 
was infected with the same ineradicable taint of crime and 
villany for which the larger portion of the population of 
Australia—its convict class—during more than eighty years 
were deservedly stigmatized. All this seems, as I have 
said, strange and novel to a student of American history. 
He has heard many harsh sayings from Englishmen about 
the character of the early settlers of this country; he re- 
members that many years ago it was gravely proposed in an 
English periodical that Americans who were supposed to be 
too curious in the search for family coats of arms in the 
Herald’s office should be presented with a copy of the New- 
gate calendar as the truest record of the achievements of 
their forefathers ; but he, supposing that some knowledge of 
the general facts of American history had at last reached 
English writers, is startled to find that ignorance on this 
subject appears as great and as invincible as ever. 

In order to show to what sort of people those who settled 
the American colonies are likened, and the strange dispo- 
sition which prevails to call very different things by the 
same name, a few words on the establishment and history of 
the penal settlement of Australia may not be out of place. 
The first vessels bearing English convicts arrived in New 
South Wales in 1787. The whole number transported in 
that year and within the next few years was about twenty- 
five hundred, of whom sixty-eight were females. The whole 
number sent from 1787 to 1868 to Australia was one hundred 
and thirty-nine thousand one hundred and sixty-one (“ Aus- 
tralian Dates and Men of the Time”). The number of free 
settlers who went out with the first shipment of convicts 
was very small, only eighty-four. The convicts were trans- 
ported by virtue of an act of Parliament, passed in 1784, 
which provided that those who had been adjudged guilty 
of certain offences should be transported to such places as 
the Privy Council should select. In twenty years from the 
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first settlement it was found that the number of convicts 
and of the free population in New South Wales was about 
equal,—nine thousand each. The criminals after their ar- 
rival, and always afterwards, remained under the general 
control of the agents of the home government. The larger 
portion of them, however, were assigned, as it was called, 
to the free settlers, during the term of their sentence, as do- 
mestic or agricultural servants, the government retaining 
the power of summarily punishing them for misconduct 
either by whipping or confinement in prison. Their treat- 
ment depended much on the discretion of the authorities 
and upon the humanity of their masters. The assignment 
of the convicts as servants to the settlers and their conse- 
quent distribution throughout the colony proved fatal to all 
the hopes which had been entertained that this system would 
aid in developing the resources of the colony, and gradually 
work the reformation of the convicts themselves. On the 
contrary, the result was that the contagion of their evil 
habits and dispositions spread everywhere, like some terri- 
ble and ineradicable plague, and produced for more than 
fifty years a condition of society more horrible than that 
existing in any place ruled by a civilized people. So far 
from the convicts becoming absorbed by the free population 
and becoming reformed and decent in their lives while in 
the condition of comparative freedom, their vicious propen- 
sities were only stimulated by the opportunities for indul- 
gence, and they could be kept in order only by the constant 
use of the lash and by the exercise of the strictest military 
control. There is abundant evidence of their utter depravity. 

Says McCarthy (“History of our own Times,” p. 28): 
‘“‘ The convicts who had been in the hulks or prisons gener- 
ally left those homes of horror with natures so brutalized as 
to make their intrusion into any decent community an in- 
sufferable nuisance. Pent up in penal settlements by them- 
selves, the convicts turned into demons; drafted into an 
inhabited colony they were too numerous to be wholly ab- 
sorbed by the population, and they carried their contagion 
along with them.” In the report of the Select Committee 
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of the House of Commons on Transportation, made in 1838, 
it is said with reference to the demoralization of society in 
Australia caused by the introduction of convicts into it that 
“the number of convictions for highway robbery alone in 
that colony exceeded the whole number of convictions for 
all crimes in England; that crime had increased in New 
South Wales in a greater ratio than the population, indi- 
cating the progressive demoralization of both bond and 
free, and that more immorality prevailed in Sydney than in 
any other town of its size in the British dominions,” and 
many more horrible details are given in the report by way 
of confirmation. It is to be observed that all this was oc- 
casioned not by the mere presence of convicts in the colony, 
but because vast numbers of them were distributed as ser- 
vants among the free population, and were employed by the 
government in many important positions after they were 
supposed to have reformed. The free element in the pop- 
ulation was so feeble that it could not assimilate the con- 
vict element, but, on the contrary, was every year more and 
more demoralized and brutalized by it. This was the germ 
or tap-root of all the evils which afflicted the colony and 
brought it to such a condition that the English government 
was forced at last to abandon the transportation of convicts 
to Australia. 

No such consequences followed the modified form of this 
mode of punishing offences which was adopted when it was 
determined to send offenders to the American colonies. 
Virginia was the only colony to which this class of people 
was ever sent. In the early history of that colony there 
was a great demand for laborers in the tobacco-fields, and 
the colonists welcomed a supply from whatever quarter it 
might come. In 1619, James I. issued an order that certain 
vile and dissolute persons who swarmed the streets of 
London should be arrested and sent to Virginia. The city 
companies, at the request of the Lord Mayor, voted a consid- 
erable sum towards paying the expenses of their shipment, 
and at the same time determined to send a hundred destitute 
children with them. In 1687, Judge Jeffries sent a large 
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number of those who had been convicted of rebellion in the 
Monmouth insurrection to Virginia, but these were after- 
wards pardoned and returned from exile. The position of 
these people in Virginia was that of “ conditional servitude.” 
Their transportation was considered as a mitigation of their 
punishment, and they became a mere fragmentary portion 
in Virginia society, and were readily absorbed into the poor, 
but not necessarily criminal, part of the population. A 
certain sum was paid by the planters to secure the services 
of these convicts, or servants, as they were called, for a 
fixed period,—the term of their sentence,—and afterwards 
they were freemen. They were indentured to their masters, 
and scattered through the colony, and there is no record of 
acts of lawlessness committed by them as a class. The code 
by which they were governed was wholly different from that 
by which the slaves around them were ruled. If they had 
proved in any way dangerous to the peace and good order 
of the community we should not find such statutes as the 
following among the Virginia laws enacted between 1662 
and 1665: ‘ Masters shall provide for their servants compe- 
tent diet, lodging, and clothing, and in case of neglect or bad 
treatment the servant shall make complaint to the commis- 
sioner, and the case shall be tried at the next County Court.” 
‘“« Any servant who shall lay violent hands upon his master 
or mistress, being convicted thereof, shall serve them one 
year beyond the term.” (Penalty for the same offence in 
case of a slave, death.) ‘Servants shall be permitted to 
dispose of articles brought with them and of those consigned 
to them by their friends.” 

As to the character of the persons transported to Vir- 
ginia, as judged by the nature of their offences, it would 
seem that by the acts of 18 and 22 Charles II., those con- 
victed of the vast number of offences which under the 
bloody code then in force were punishable by death were 
offered the alternative of transportation “to any of His 
Majesty’s domains in America, there to remain and not to 
return.” An important change was made in 1717 by the 
act of 4 George I. The preamble to this act, after reciting, 
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inter alia, that in many of his Majesty’s colonies there is a 
great want of servants, etc., provides that “when any per- 
son has been convicted of any offence within the benefit of 
clergy before January 30, 1717, and is liable to be whipped 
or burned in the hand or sent to the work-house or any 
prison, or when any person shall be convicted of grand or 
petit larceny, or felonious stealing from the house or person 
of another,” then the court, in lieu of the burning, etc., may 
order such offenders to be transported to the colonies for 
seven years. Those who understand the distinction between 
“ clergyable and non-clergyable” crimes and remember how 
many suffered death for trivial offences under the old penal 
system, because they were unable to read, will regard this 
statute in one of its aspects as a merciful provision, intended 
to save the lives of petty criminals, and make them useful 
as laborers in the Virginia tobacco-fields. At some later 
day (I have not been able to discover when, but certainly 
after the American Revolution) a change was made in the 
law enlarging the number of crimes for which transporta- 
tion had been employed as a punishment. Thus we find 
that in 1779 one John Cyre, stated to be a man of fortune, 
was sentenced to transportation to Australia for seven years 
for stealing a few quires of note-paper (‘* Australian Dates 
and Men of the Time,” p. 277), and many persons guilty of 
crimes both “ clergyable and non-clergyable,” were in like 
manner sent thither. 

In regard to the number sent here we have the valuable 
testimony taken by a committee appointed by the House of 
Commons in 1779 to determine what should be done with 
the English convicts, the colonies being in revolt, and of 
course closed against the introduction of this class of people. 
In the Journal of the House of Commons, XXXVII. p. 310, 
we find the following remarkable statement : 

Duncan Campbell, a witness before the committee, said : 
“T have been concerned for twenty years as a Contractor 
for Felons sentenced to transportation. I paid £5 per man. 
I disposed of their servitude in the Colonies. With those 
who had money their punishment was only banishment 
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during the term of the sentence. I carried the Convicts 
only to the provinces of Virginia and Maryland. The 
males (not artificers) brought £10, Mechanics £15 to £25. 
Upon being asked whether they could be disposed of in any 
other of the Colonies, he said No. He had been unwilling 
to renew his contract after Virginia and Maryland had re- 
volted. One hundred might be disposed of in Georgia and 
the frontier of Florida, none in Canada. He had trans- 
ported on an average of seven years four hundred and 
seventy-three convicts annually.” 

From the foregoing account it would appear that the 
transportation of convicts to Virginia and Maryland (for it 
seems they were sent to the latter colony also, although there 
is no American record of the fact), both in its design and 
in its results, differed from transportation to Australia, and 
that so far was the one from being a substitute for the other 
that the system adopted after the American Revolution was 
wholly a novel experiment, which proved a lamentable 
failure. 

The following points of difference in the two systems are 
noteworthy : 

1. The number sent to Virginia was very small as com- 
pared with those sent to Australia, and hence the demorali- 
zation of the free population when brought into contact with 
the convicts in the labor market was avoided. 

2. The care of the convicts was not placed in the hands of 
the agents of the home government. There is no record of 
any “servant” in Virginia being placed in public positions 
of trust and honor after the expiration of his sentence, either 
by the home or colonial government, as in New South Wales, 
nor of any riotous or lawless disposition manifested by them 
as a class. 

8. The character of those sent to Virginia, judging by 
their offences, which were all “ clergyable,” could not have 
been so infamous and desperate as was commonly found in 
those sent to Australia. 

4. There never was any penal settlement of convicts here, 
or settlement of any kind made up of such persons, and 
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thus no opportunities were afforded of organizing mis- 
chief. 

The conclusion which we reach, then, is that this class of 
people exercised no discernible influence either for good or 
for evil in Virginia society. They resembled in their status 
the Redemptioners, who by their own contract were sold for 
a limited time after their arrival to those who were willing 
to pay a certain sum for their labor, which was applied 
to cover the expenses of their voyage. These Redemption- 
ers (as is well known) and their descendants became one of 
the most valuable elements in the population of the States 
in which they settled, and doubtless, could we trace the 
history of the children of the “ convict servants,” we should 
find that Virginia, since as well as before the Revolution, 
has had no reason to complain of them. 
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JUDGE JAMES MOORE AND MAJOR JAMES MOORE, 
OF CHESTER COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA. 


BY W. 8. LONG, M.D. 
(Concluded from page 309.) 


Major James Moore, who was probably the second son 
of Judge Moore, was born in Chester County about 1756. 
He received a preparatory training in classical and scientific 
branches, and it is believed attended lectures at the College 
of Philadelphia. At the call to arms, in 1775, he quickly 
responded, and, on the recommendation of the Committee 
of Safety, was appointed, January 5, 1776, captain’ of the 
Seventh Company in the Fourth Battalion, under Colonel 
Anthony Wayne. From their rendezvous at Chester, Penn- 
sylvania, on February 9, 1776, this regiment was sent to 
New York, and, with other Pennsylvania regiments under 
Colonels St. Clair and Irvine and certain New England 
troops, was placed under the command of General Sulli- 
van, and ordered by General Washington, on April 26, to 
invade Canada by way of Lake George and the Sorel. 
Only three companies of the Fourth Regiment took part in 
this disastrous campaign, as the remaining four were un- 
provided with arms, and only rejoined their comrades on 
July 12, at Fort Ticonderoga, after the retreat. 

During the march northward Colonel Wayne detached 
Captain John Lacey, of the Third Company, and placed it 
under the command of Captain Moore until July 18. This 
action of Wayne has been severely criticised by Lacey and 
his friends, and was ascribed to his arbitrariness and to an 
undue friendliness to Moore. Wayne apparently never 
gave his reasons for the temporary change of officers, while 
Lacey has preserved his record of this. and subsequent 


1 “ Pennsylvania in the War of the Revolution,” Vol. I. 
VoL, x11.—30 
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events in a diary or other manuscript, which has at various 
times been presented, more or less fully, to the public.’ 

At the battle of Trois Riviéres, on June 8, the Pennsyl- 
vania troops, with Maxwell’s New Jersey regiment, bore 
the brunt of the attack, and were barely able to hold back 
the advancing British until our army was extricated from 
its dangerous position and commenced its rapid retreat. 
Wayne’s three companies lost more heavily than any regi- 
ment in this attack, and formed the rear-guard until they 
reached the “‘ Camp at Sorel,” where, in speaking of their 
services, their commander said, . . . “ Their spirited con- 
duct in bravely attacking and sustaining the fire from both 
great and small arms of an enemy more than ten times 
their number merits his highest approbation. He takes 
this opportunity of returning thanks to Captains Robinson, 
Church, and Moore . . . for the part they acted that day, 
being that of gentlemen and soldiers.”* Colonel Wayne 
covered the retreat to Ticonderoga, where they arrived on 
July 9, “without shoes or stockings and almost in rags.” 
Captain Frazier writes: “‘ The whole of them appeared in 
a miserable plight from the fatigues and sickness they had 
undergone, but, compared with the eastern troops, they were 
robust and healthy.”* General Sullivan and Colonel Trum- 
bull, both New England men, spoke of the Pennsylvania 
regiments at the beginning of the campaign as the élite and 
flower of the army.‘ . 

The term of enlistment of the men expired in January, 
1777, and those continuing in the service were transferred 
with Colonel Wayne to the Fifth Pennsylvania Regiment. 
Captain Moore had now enlisted for the entire period of the 
war, and we will very briefly trace his services during this 

1See “Life of General John Lacey,” by Davis; Jones’s “ Campaign 
for the Conquest of Canada ;” “ Pennsylvania in the War of the Revo- 
lution,” Vol. I. (foot-notes) p. 154. 

2 See Jones’s “ Campaign,” etc., p. 77; “ Pennsylvania in the War of 
the Revolution ;” and Dr. Kennedy’s “ Letters,” Penna. MaG., Vol. 


VIII. p. 114. 
5 See Jones’s “ Campaign,” etc., p. 107. 
* Ibid., p. 70. 
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period. On May 15, 1777, the regiment joined the main 
army at Morristown, New Jersey, where it had gone into 
winter-quarters after the battles of Trenton and Princeton. 
On September 11, Captain Moore participated in the battle 
of Brandywine. Promoted major of the First Pennsylvania 
Regiment on September 20,’ he was in a few hours after- 
wards involved in the horrible massacre at Paoli. German- 
town followed, where Wayne’s brigade did valiant service, 
and then Valley Forge, where Major Moore’s name appears 
several times’ in General Washington’s orders appointing 
officers for duty in charge of the camp. He was one of the 
eighteen higher officers of the State regiments who signed 
the “ memorial’ to the Executive Council of Pennsylvania, 
a recapitulation of the terrible hardships endured in that 
famous camp. 

The First Pennsylvania Regiment carried off the honors 
at the battle of Monmouth, June 28, 1778. The charge of 
the British Grenadiers was directed against it, and they were 
handsomely repulsed (despite the opinion of General Charles 
Lee), with the loss of their colonel and their flag. I have 
no information as to whether General Wayne made use of 
this regiment or not at the storming of Stony Point on July 
16,1779. At Arnold’s treason, September 24, 1780, when 
the British were sending a force up the Hudson to capture 
West Point, General Washington sent a messenger to-Gen- 
eral Greene, ordering him to send his best-disciplined troops 
to gain the defile under the Dunderberg before the enemy. 
The First Pennsylvania Regiment marched immediately, 
leaving tents standing and guards out. ‘Our march of 
sixteen miles was performed in four hours,” says General 
Wayne,’ “ during a dark night, without a single halt or man 
left behind. When our approach was announced to the 


1 See First Regiment “ Orderly Book,” MS., Mercantile Library, Phila. 

* “ Records of the Revolutionary War,” by W. T. R. Saffell. 

5 “ Pennsylvania Archives,” 2d Series, Vol. III. p. 201. 

4“Sketch of Captain William Wilson,” Penna. Maa., Vol. XI. 
p. 272. 

5 “ American Historical Record,” Vol. I. p. 485. 
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general, he thought it fabulous, but when assured of his 
favorite Tenth Legion being near him, he expressed great 
satisfaction and pleasure.” On December 1, 1780,’ they 
went into winter-quarters at Morrisville, New Jersey, and 
on January 1, 1781, occurred the revolt of the Pennsylvania 
Line. At the close of February, General Wayne’s brigade 
was sent to York, Pennsylvania, from whence they started, 
May 26, to join Lafayette in Virginia. A very interesting ac- 
count of daily events has been preserved in “ The Journal of 
Lieut. Wm. Feltham,” of the First Pennsylvania Regiment, 
from this date to the arrival near Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, April 21, 1782, including the siege of Yorktown. 

From two letters written by Major Moore we learn that 
he had charge of a cantonment of troops at Hanover, York 
County, Pennsylvania, for some time after the departure 
of the main body from York. In one to General William 
Irvine? dated August 8, 1781 (Pmnna. Maae., Vol. V. 
p- 263), he dwells strongly on the danger of Cornwallis 
ascending Chesapeake Bay, and particularly to York, to 
liberate the British prisoners confined there. Soon after 
this he rejoined the army and took part in the siege of 
Yorktown. After the surrender of Cornwallis he went 
with his regiment to South Carolina.’ The following are 
extracts from Feltham’s “Journal,” December 7 (1781). 
Major Moore was left near Guilford Court-House in com- 
mand of the heavy baggage. On February 4, 1782, he 
rejoined the column at Jacksonborough, near Stono Ferry, 
with the baggage and two pieces of artillery. 

February 22, 1782.— This evening we had a very agree- 
able dance at Major Moore’s Bowery. A number of ladies 
came in from the country. Amongst the number were the 
Miss Couliets, Miss Glover, Miss Williams, the Miss Ellits and 

1 Egle’s “‘ History of Pennsylvania,” p. 196. 

* See “ Pennsylvania Archives,” Vol. IX. p. 285. 

* For further account of this period see “ Journal of Captain John 
Davis of the First Pennsylvania Regiment,” Penna. Maa., Vol. V. p. 
290; “ Revolutionary Services of Captain John Markland,” Ibid., Vol. 
IX. p. 109; and “The Delaware Regiment in the Revolution,” Ibid., 
p. 459. 
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a number of others whose names I cannot recollect. Amongst 
the number was a Miss Miles who could neither speak nor 
hear, and could perform her dancing to admiration.” 

March 15.— . . . “ This evening Major Moore with a 
heavy detachment from the army went to the lines.” 

From Seymour’s “ Journal of the Southern Expedition, 
1780-1783” (Pznna. Mace., Vol. VIL.), are the following 
extracts : 

“ On the Sixteenth of March we were joined by a detach- 
ment from the main army consisting of two hundred men.” 

“On the seventeenth marched to the enemies lines [near 
Charleston], and sent parties to draw them out, but they 
not advancing, we returned to our encampment” [Bacon’s 
Bridge]. 

“On the fourth [April, 1782] the detachment under 
Colonel Moore marched and joined the main army.” 

General Wayne, on January 1, 1782, had been sent with 
a small force to Georgia, and in five weeks the British and 
Tories, who outnumbered his force three times, were driven 
into Savannah. A detachment from his brigade was sent to 
him, and family tradition tells us that Major Moore was 
with him at the siege of that city. He was with his regi- 
ment at Ashley Hill, South Carolina, November 29, and on 
January 31, 1783, at James Island.! To Wayne and his 
brigade was allotted the honor of leading the army into 
Charleston, December 14, 1782, and we are told that he 
trod close on the heels of the retiring Britons. From Feb- 
ruary 1 to March 12, 1783, Major Moore was absent by orders 
of the deputy adjutant-general pro tem., and on July 31, 
with his regiment, was at the barracks at Philadelphia.’ 
About this time he became a member of the Pennsylvania 
branch of the Society of the Cincinnati. 

Major Moore was now introduced to a new sphere of 
activity, one in which, so far as I have been able to ascertain 
from the scanty official records, he acted to the satisfaction 
of those in authority over him, and yet, in carrying out 


? Manuscript “Orderly Book” of First Pennsylvania Regiment. 
* Ibid. 
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whose orders, he was placed in opposition to the judicial 
bench of the State, was made responsible for their vacillat- 
ing proceedings, and was compelled as their agent to bear 
the dislike and to go down in history—partisan at least—as 
one of the oppressors of a numerous class who, under better 
legislation, became worthy citizens of the commonwealth. 
At the close of the war the troubles in the Wyoming 
Valley between claimants under land-titles from Connecti- 
cut and those under Pennsylvania jurisdiction, which had 
remained in abeyance during the conflict, broke out afresh, 
and for a time civil war on a small scale raged. We do not 
propose entering into a history of these troubles further 
than relates immediately to the subject of our sketch. 
They became so great that the Supreme Executive Council 
resolved to call for military aid to assist in settling them. 
John Dickinson, President of the State, was directed to pro- 
cure the enlistment of two companies of about one hundred 
and forty-five officers and men for this service. He selected 
Major Moore for this duty, and in a letter to him, dated 
September 26, 1783,' gives minute instructions for recruiting 
the men. On October 18 he wrote, ‘ Councils fully con- 
fiding in your Integrity, Ability & Industry, commits to you 
the important charge, the Fort [Dickinson] and Post at 
Wyoming,” etc. Detailed directions as to supplies, route, 
conduct, etc., follow. The soldiers arrived at the fort on 
October 29, and, according to Miner,’ were quartered on the 
inhabitante, and were insolent in their behavior to the New 
England claimants. These people petitioned Council for 
redress, and a committee from the Assembly was appointed 
to examine into it. Major Moore had not yet arrived, as 
we learn from a letter from Alexander Patterson to Presi- 
dent Dickinson, dated December 20, in which he says, “I 
am very uneasy having heard nothing of Major Moore. I 
wish he were here.”* Moore wrote from Fort Dickinson to 
the President, December 29; and on June 9, 1784, writes 


1“ Pennsylvania Archives,” Vol. X. p. 127. 
2 Thid., pp. 131, 182. 
3 “ History of Wyoming.” * Thid 
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of a petition being prepared against both civil and military 
officers for oppressive conduct. “As I am not charged 
with the shadow of an offense (the measures complained of 
being done Previous to my arrival), I conceive myself the 
more at liberty to appear in their Behalf.” He alludes to 
the verbal instructions given to the officers and himself as 
permitting just such acts as were the cause of petition.’ 

In a letter to President Dickinson, dated February 1, he 
writes that a member of the committee of investigation told 
the settlers that they were fools to resign their land. This 
stirred afresh the embers of discord, and on February 21, 
President Dickinson writes him to be vigilant and guard 
against hostile enterprises. April 20, the opposition prob- 
ably being in the ascendancy, the President notified him that 
the troops were to be withdrawn and discharged by June 1.? 

Soon after the writing of this letter, the Pennsylvania 
settlers appear to have taken the law into their own hands, 
for they drove off all those who refused to acknowledge alle- 
giance to their State, with the result that their opponents 
assembled at Abraham’s Plains, six miles above the garrison, 
for the purposeof retaliation. A report of the intended 
meeting having been received by Moore,—now made lieu- 
tenant-colonel,—he detached two parties to enter the plains 
from different points, at daybreak, and prevent a conflict. 
Detailed reports,‘ dated May 12, were sent to him by Captain 
Armstrong and Lieutenant Samuel Reed, who commanded 
them, in which they report arresting two armed men, ap- 
parently sentinels, and the presence of armed bodies of 
men inthe mountains. No blood was shed, and more lawful 
measures were resorted to. 

President Dickinson,’ on May 25, wrote, instructing him 
to give notice to the parties concerned in the late disturbance 
to appear before Judges McKean and Rush of the Supreme 


1 “Pennsylvania Archives,” Vol. X. p. 187. 
*Ibid., Vol. XI. p. 434. Miner, in “History of Wyoming,” says 
June 18. 
5 “ Pennsylvania Archives,” Vol. XI. p. 486. 
* Ibid., p. 435. 5 Tbid., p. 443. 
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Court. The result, which appears in a letter from the 
judges to President Dickinson, July 7, 1784, was that “ 45 
men were indicted for riot and false imprisonment and 5 
Officers of Garrison for a rescue,” and were fined. Colonel 
Moore is the only one mentioned by name. The fines were 
never collected, and on January 11, 1786, they were removed 
by Assembly." 

According to Miner, after the discharge of the troops, 
Judge Patterson, of Wyoming, re-enlisted half of them on 
his own responsibility, and they were besieged in Forty 
Fort until July 27, when the Yankees were compelled to 
retire after several lives had been lost on both sides. During 
this time Colonel Moore was engaged, by order of the Su- 
preme Executive Council, in raising a force of three hundred 
infantry and fifteen dragoons, to be under the command of 
Colonel John Armstrong, Secretary of Council, and John 
Boyd, a member of Council. He sent a small force to re- 
inforce Patterson, but the Yankees, hearing of it, detached 
a picked force to prevent their entrance into the valley. On 
August 2 they met at Locust Hill (a few miles east of Stod- 
dartsville, on the old Sullivan road). Shots were exchanged, 
from which one of Moore’s men was killed and several on 
both sides wounded, after which both parties retired, Moore 
to Easton, and the Yankees to Kingston.? 

In the summer of 1784 the Council of Censors* had met 
and ordered the restitution of the land to the New England 
settlers, but, as we have just seen, Council paid no attention 
to their orders. On September 15, 1784, the Assembly re- 
peated this order, and it was carried out, but not until 1799 
and 1801 did the State pass laws compensating the Penn- 
sylvania claimants and confirming to the New England set- 
tlers the titles to their land on payment to the State of from 
eighty-six cents to one dollar and twelve cents per acre. 

After this Major Moore—for by that title he continued to 
be called—went to Philadelphia and entered the drug busi- 
ness. He moved in a fashionable circle in society, and ex- 


1 “Colonial Records,” Vol. XIV. p. 622. 
2 See “ History of Wyoming.” 5 Tbid., p. 361. 
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hibited a taste for high living and the expensive refinements, 
whether of art or pleasure, which in the end resulted un- 
fortunately both to himself and his family. We believe 
that it was with him that General Washington dined on 
Thursday, June 14, 1787, on the occasion of his visit to 
Philadelphia during the Constitutional Convention.’ On 
October 17 of that year, in Christ Church, he married Sarah, 
daughter of Colonel Sharpe’? and Margaret Delany. She 
was one of the belles of Philadelphia society, and ably 
seconded the bent of his inclinations for extravagant living. 
When they visited Judge and Mrs. Moore at their home 
near Springton Manor, in Chester County, they rode in a 
handsome carriage drawn by fine horses, with everything to 
correspond in style, and were apt to astonish their neighbors 
who lived in a plainer though respectable provincial manner. 
We have heard an old lady tell how partly amused and half 
indignant were some of these worthy people on one occa- 
sion, when Mrs. Moore brought along with her baby a wet- 
nurse to minister to its requirements. They were not 
accustomed to the demands made by Fashion on her votaries 
in her inner circles. 

Major Moore was one of the eight marshals of the great 
civic and military parade which took place in Philadelphia 
on July 4, 1788, an extraordinary affair for that time, and 
perhaps only excelled within the past decade in the city’s 
history.® 

1 See Penna. Maa., Vol. XI. p. 301. 

2On December 30, 1788, he and his brother, Dr. William Delany, 
dissolved partnership in the retail drug business, the latter continuing in 
the business at Fothergill’s Head, on Second Street, between Market and 
Chestnut. On May 8, 1789, Sharpe was appointed by President Wash- 
ington Collector of the Port of Philadelphia. Judge James Moore was 
one of his four bondsmen, and Major Moore a witness. He transacted 
the business of collector in the front of his residence on the southeast 
corner of Second and Walnut. Townsend Ward, in his article on “South 
Second Street” (PENNA. Maa., Vol. IV. p. 55), mentions Sharpe De- 
lany having a drug store at the northwest corner of Second Street 
and Lodge Alley, where Rebecca Franks, the celebrated wit, formerly 
resided. 
® Philadelphia Press, July 4, 1872. 
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As a business man he was unsuccessful. On January 2, 
1798, the partnership of Goldthwaite & Moore was dissolved, 
their store being at the corner of Second and Walnut Streets, 
and James Moore, Jr., advertised the stock for sale, as he 
proposed retiring from business.' His father assisted him on 
several occasions, on the last one parting with most of his 
land rather than permit his son’s name to be dishonored. 

About 1800, Major Moore removed with his family to the 
neighborhood of Jamestown, Virginia, preferring the sev- 
ering of family and social ties, and a life among strangers, 
to meeting in the walks of daily life those who had known 
him in more prosperous times. Only once—on the occasion 
of his son Sharpe’s visit to the home of his father’s boy- 
hood about 1810—has the veil which hid his further career 
from us been lifted. Since then nothing has ever reached 
his kindred of a life which, starting under the fairest au- 
spices, devoted years with youthful ardor to a glorious cause, 
and had every incentive and apparently every opportunity 
for high attainment. 


Apprnpa.—The following persons, who were officers in 
the army, are sometimes confounded with the subject of our 
sketch : 

1. Captain James Moore, of Hall’s Delaware regiment, 
who, in 1798, was Assistant Treasurer of the Society of the 
Cincinnati. He was one of the committee appointed, in 
1788, to procure payment of Major L’Enfant for designing 
the insignia of that order. 

2. Captain James Francis Moore, who, in 1777, was in the 
Seventh Regiment under Colonel Irvine, and on August 2, 
1779, was honorably discharged by Colonel Daniel Broad- 
head, at Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. 

8. Major Thomas Lloyd Moore, who as major was trans- 
ferred from the Ninth to the Fifth Regiment of the Line on 
January 17, 1781, and was retired January 1, 1783, dying in 
Chester County, Pennsylvania, about 1820. 


1 The Merchant's Daily Advertiser, January 2, 1798. 
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A LIST OF THE ISSUES OF THE PRESS IN NEW 


YORK, 1693-1784. 
PART I., 1698-1720. 


~ BY CHARLES R. HILDEBURN. 


[Books and pamphlets which have come under the personal inspection 
of the compiler, and of which he has secured full titles and collations 
with a view to their future publication, are marked with an asterisk (*). 
Additions and corrections to this list will be gladly received. The com- 
piler is especially indebted to Messrs. William Kelby and Wilberforce 


Eames for their assistance. } 
1693. 


Account of several Passages and Letters 
between Gov. Fletcher and the admin- 
istrators of the Laws in Connecticut. 

Act of Assembly for levying 1d. on the £. 

= “ ‘“ restraining Pirates. 
* Catalogue of Fees. 
* Exhortation against keeping slaves. 
Leeds’ Challenge to Caleb Pusey. 
* Pennsylvania. Act of Assembly levying 
1d on the £ 
* Proclamation, June 8. 
” “« = in Dutch. 
= Aug. 25. 
“ Nov. 18, regarding desert- 
ers. 
1694, 

Act of Assembly for raising £6000 (1693 ?). 

Acts of the 4th Assembly. 

* Keith’s Chronological Account of the 


World. 
* © Truth Advanced. 
* Laws of New York. 
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Senet ernst tle nes stance 


Leeds’ (D.) Almanac for 1694. 
New York City. Charter of 
as Ordinances of 
Seasonable Considerations for the People 
of Connecticut. 


1695. 
Acts of the 5th Assembly, 1st Session. 
“ 2d “ 
Leeds’ (D.) Almanac for 1695. 
Maule’s Truth held forth. 
Proclamation, April 22. 
™ June 6, against the impress- 
ment of sailors. 
Votes of Assembly. 
1696. 
Acts of the 5th Assembly, 3d Session. 
“cc 4th “cc 


Barbadoes Assembly. Act of—against 
Pirates. 
Leeds’ (D.) Almanac for 1696. 
Lengard’s Letter of Advice. 
London Gazette. Reprint of a (See 1698.) 
Proclamation, Feb. 27, appointing March 
27 a fast day. 
. April 20, regarding enlist- 
ing volunteers. 
m May 11, of a reward for the 
destruction of the enemy. 
a May 11, of a thanksgiving 
day for the King’s escape 
from the plot against his 
_ life. 
. June 11, against exporting 
provisions. 
“ July 2, permitting the ex- 
portation of flour for 8 
days. 
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Proclamation, Aug. 1, to the creditors of 
the Fusileers to file their 


claims. 
“ Aug. 2, of the warlike prep- 
arations of the French. 
“ Sept. 12, against deserters. 
* Trésor des Consolations Divines et Hu- 
maines. 
1697. 
Acts of the 5th Assembly, 5th Session. 
Clap’s Almanac for 1697. 
Leeds’ (D.) “ “ ‘“ 
. “ News of a Trumpet. 


* Maule’s New England Persecutors Mauled. 
* Pastorius’ Four Boasting Disputers Re- 
buked. 
Proclamation, May 31, against exporting 
provisions. 
- Nov. 4, against deserters. 


1698. 
Acts of Assembly. 


* Bellomont’s Proceedings, May 8. 
° - Speech, May 19. 
Leeds’ (D.) Almanac for 1698. 
Letter from a Gentleman in the City of 
New York. 
London Gazette. Reprint of a (See 1696.) 
Propositions made by the Five Nations. 
Secretary’s Guide. 
1699. 


Acts of the 7th Assembly, 1st Session. 
* Bellomont’s Speech, March 21. 

Laws of New York. (Haven.) 
* Leeds’ (D.) Almanac for 1699. 
°. * Trumpet Sounded. 
* Ordinance establishing Courts, May 15. 
* Proclamation. 
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; 1700. 
Acts of 7th Assembly, 2d Session. 
“ 8d “c 


* Gospel Order Revived. 
Hue and Cry against Errors. 
Leeds’ (D.) Almanac for 1700. 
1701, 
Acts of 7th Assembly, 4th Session. 


Arguments presented to the Lords of Trade. 


Leeds’ (D.) Almanac for 1701. 
“ Cage of Unclean Birds. 
* Maule’s Abstract of a Letter to Cotton 
Mather. 
* Rogers’ Important Relation. 


1702. 
* Account of the Trial of Col. Nicholas 
Bayard. 
Acts of Assembly. 
Keith’s Refutation of Willard. 
Leeds’ (D.) Almanac for 1702. 


1708. 
Acts of Assembly. 
Corbin’s Sermon. 
* Keith’s Reply to Increase Mather. 
* “ §pirit of Railing Shimei. 
* « and Evans’ Some of the false, &c, 
assertions of William Davis re- 


futed. 
Leeds’ (D.) Almanac for 1703. 
6 Rebuker Rebuked. 


Maule’s For the Service of Truth. 
New Jersey, Acts of Assembly. 
Proclamation of Gov. Cornbury, Nov. 4. 


1704. 
Acts of Assembly. 
* Keith’s Answer to Willard. 
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* Keith’s Brief Remarks. 
* “ Great Necessity of the Holy Sac- 
rament. 

* « Notes of the True Church. 
Leeds’ (D.) Almanac for 1704. 
Little Olive Branch. 

* Ordinance for further Establishing the 

Supreme Court. 
. “ for Regulating Fees, Nov. 7. 


1705. 


Act of Assembly to encourage the Impor- 
tation of Naval Stores. 
Acts of Assembly, Oct. 1702, to June, 1705. 
Bugg’s Bomb. 
* Leeds’ (D.) Almanac for 1705. 
. * Great Mystery of Fox Craft 
discovered. 
* Ordinance regulating the Court of Vice 
Admiralty. 
Rogers’ Epistle to the Quakers. 
“Midnight Cry. 
Secretary’s Guide or Young Man’s Com- 
panion. 


1706. 


Acts of Assembly, June and Sept. 
. eed (D.) Almanac for 1706. 
Great Mystery of Fox Craft, 
Part II. 
* Sharp’s Sermon on the death of Lady 
Cornbury. 
1707. 
Albany. Charter of 
Order to Justices of the Peace. 
* Leeds’ (D.) Almanac for 1707. 
Mackamie’s Narrative. 
New York City. Laws and Ordinances of 
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1708, 


Acts of Assembly, Sept, and Oct. 
Discovery of a Slander against B. Fanueil 
and other French Protestants. 
* Falkner’s Grondyshe. 
Leeds’ (D.) Almanac for 1708. 
Travis’ ” “ 1709. 


1709, 


* Act of Parliament for Ascertaining the 
value of Coins. 
* Bowers’ Alarm Sounded. 
Laws of New York. 
* Leeds’ (D.) Almanac for 1709. 
New Jersey. Laws of 
* Royal Instructions to Vetch and Lovelace. 
* Sonman’s Answer, &c. 
Testimony of the Twelve Patriarchs. 
Travis’ Almanac for 1710. 
Trinity Church. Acts of Assembly re- 
lating to 
Vesey’s Sermon on the death of Lord 
Lovelace. 
Votes of Assembly, 1702-1708. 


1710. 
Acts of Assembly. 
* Book of Common Prayer, 2 editions. 
Humble Representation of the New_Jer- 
sey Assembly. 
* Laws of New York. 
* Leeds’ (D.) Almanac for 1710. 
Ordinances regulating Fees. 
Travis’ Almanac for 1711. 
Votes of Assembly. 
1711. 


* Cambridge Platform. 
* Leeds’ (D.) Almanac for 1711. 


W. Bradford. 
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* New Jersey. Votes of Assembly. 


Votes of Assembly. 
1712. 
Acts of Assembly. 


Husbandman’s Guide. 
* Leeds’ (D.) Almanac for 1712. 
* Morgan’s Gospel Ordinances. 
* Votes of Assembly. 


Daniel Catcher. The 
* Laws of New York. 
* Leeds’ (D.) Almanac for 1713. 
* Morgan’s Portsmouth Disputation. 
* Tate and Brady’s Psalms. 
Votes of Assembly. 
* Wise’s Church’s Quarrel Exposed. 


1714. 


1713. 


Acts of Assembly. 

* Keach’s War with the Devil. 

* Leeds’ (D.) Almanac for 1714. 
Mulford’s Speech in the Assembly. 
New England Psalms. 

* Proclamation of a Thanksgiving Day. 
Votes of Assembly. 

1715. 
Almanac. 

* Classe’s Mohawk Prayer Book. 

* History of the Kingdom Basaruah. 

* Leeds’ (T.) Almanac for 1715. 

* “c 6c “cc 1716. 

* Ordinance altering the time of sitting of 

Supreme Court. 


Votes of Assembly. 
1716. 
Almanac. 


* Answer to Arguments against the Validity 
of an Act of the New Jersey Assembly 
granting affirmation to, Quakers. 

* Dickinson’s Remarks on Gale’s Reflections. 

VoL, x1.—31 
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Laws of New York. W. Bradford. 
* Lex Parliamentaria. do. 
Leeds’ (T.) Almanac for 1717. do. 
* Mulford’s Information and Defence of his 
Whale Fishing. do. 
New Jersey. Act of Assembly granting 
affirmation to Quakers. do. 
New Jersey. Votes of Assembly. do. 
Votes of Assembly. do. 
1717. 
Almanac. do. 
* Hoadley Bishop of Bangor’s Answer to Dr. 
Snape’s Letter. do. 
Leeds’ (T.) Almanac for 1718. do. 
* New Jersey. Laws of do. 
* ws Votes of Assembly. do. 
Votes of Assembly. do. 
1718. 
Acts of Assembly. do. 
Leeds’ (T.) Almanac for 1719. do. 
New Jersey. Acts of Assembly. do. 
* Votes of Assembly. do. 
Votes of Assembly. do. 
1719. 
By Order of the Government. do. 
* Laws of New York. do. 
Leeds’ (T.) Almanac for 1720. do. 
New Jersey. Acts of Assembly. do. 
* “3 Votes of Assembly. do. 
New York City. Charter and Ordinances of do. 
Votes of Assembly. do. 
1720. 
* Acts of Assembly, June, 1719. do. 
. 2. sg Nov. 1720. do. 
* Burnett’s Speech to the New Jersey Assembly. do. 
Leeds’ (T.) Almanac for 1721. do. 
New Jersey. Acts of Assembly. do. 





“ Votes of Assembly. do. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 
Rotes. 


LIFE AND SERVICES OF JOEL R. PornsEtr.—The following extracts 
are from a recent letter of Hon. Thomas H. Ellis, Washington, D.C., 
to Dr. Charles J. Stillé, the author of “The Life and Services of Joel 
R. Poinsett :” 

“T have read your sketch with great pleasure, and am glad to have had 
my thoughts so agreeably carried back to the many interesting events in 
the career of a distinguished gentleman whom I had the honor person- 
ally to know. Mr. Poinsett was accredited to Mexico as minister in 
1825; in 1829 he was succeeded by Colonel Anthony Butler as chargé 
d'affaires, and in 1836 my uncle, Judge Powhatan Ellis, went out as 
chargé d'affaires, and again in 1839 as full minister. In my uncle’s first 
mission I accompanied him as his private secretary, and in his second 
mission I was secretary of the legation. Of course, I heard a great deal 
about Mr. Poinsett while I was in Mexico, for he was as well known 
there, gy and by reputation, as perhaps any one of their own 
public men. His influence in Mexico, especially in the diffusion of re- 
publican principles, was not unlike that of Mr. Jefferson in France, 
except that he was more positive, and came more directly in conflict 
with the Catholic Church. Towards the end of 1840, having obtained 
leave to come home in consequence of the illness of my father, I arrived 
at Washington, and calling to pay my respects to the President, Mr. 
Van Buren, he invited me to dine with him. When I entered his recep- 
tion-room at the hour 7 I was gratified that Mr. Poinsett, then 
Secretary of War, had been invited to meet me. The President natu- 
rally desired to hear all that I could tell about Mexico, and Mr. Poinsett 
as naturally desired to hear not only of the state of affairs there, but of 
many persons whom he particularly inquired about, so that I could not 
fail to see that my conversation, in their estimation, was not one of 
ordinary chit-chat. Previous to that time the Democratic Review had 
been established by John L. O’Sullivan, afterwards chargé d'affaires to 
Portugal, and I had read two or three articles in it, giving an account of 
Mr. Poinsett’s early travels, which had interested me extremely. After 
my appointment to Mexico I had, of course, read his ‘ Notes on Mexico,’ 
and had made a study of all his a notes and despatches found 
in the archives of the legation. These circumstances combined to give 
me an unusually high opinion of his ability and rare equipment for 
service as a statesman. 

“You may not be aware that Mr. Poinsett met in Paris on his arrival 
there, in the winter of 1801-2, several young Americans who were ex- 
actly of his own stamp and temper, with whom he became intimate ; 
young men of ample fortune, seeking to improve themselves in the high- 
est and best manner, by attending the lectures of the most eminent pro- 
fessors, by excursions with the view to the study of geology, botany, etc., 
and by cultivating a taste for art. One of these was Washington Allston; 
who afterwards became eminent as a painter, and to some extent distin- 
guished in literature. Two others were Virginians,—Joseph C. Cabell 
and Isaac A. Coles,—and another was William Maclure, who, though 
Scotch by birth, came to this country at an early age, and was thoroughly 
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Americanized. Each of these young men attracted the attention of Mr. 
Jefferson, then President of the United States, who well knew how to 
make use of such material. To Cabell, on his return from abroad, he 
offered the onpeeenent of first secretary of the treasury of Louisi- 
ana, and upon his declining that, offered to make him Governor of the 
new Territory, which Mr. Cabell also declined. Later in life he made 
him his confidential friend and representative when aiming to establish 
the University of Virginia; and, Gor still, encouraged him to take the 
lead in promoting the cause of internal improvement in Virginia, just as 
Mr. Poinsett did in South Carolina. Coles (brother of Governor Edward 
Coles of your city) he made his private ren ig Maclure, whom he 
had known as a young merchant in Richmond, he sent to France as a 
commissioner to settle the claims of American citizens for spoliation. 
He employed him also to furnish private information from various cap- 
itals in Europe for his use in administering the government, and as 
president of the American Philosophical Society he encouraged him in 
that pursuit of science which pow in his contributing so largely to the 
establishment of the Philadelphia Academy of Natural Sciences. 

“ Of Mr. Cabell’s honorable career you will find a brief sketch in the 
preface to a volume entitled ‘Correspondence of Jefferson and Cabell 
relating to the establishment of the University.’ I always considered it 
a high en to myself that I was elected by the stockholders, in 
18538, president of the important work of internal improvement of which 
Mr. Cabell was the father, and of which he was for eleven years presi- 
dent, the James River and Kanawha Canal. Mr. Poinsett and Mr. 
Maclure met again in Mexico. Mr. Maclure was there in my day. I 
took great pride and pleasure in his company, and as I happened to be 
acting consul at the time of his death, in March, 1840, I opened his will, 
took charge of his personal effects, buried him, and read the burial- 
service of the Episcopal Church over his grave, in the English cemetery 
in the City of Mexico.” 


A YANKEE’s IMPRESSIONS OF WILKES-BARRE, PENNA., 1800-1.— 
“ Dec. 5.—Arrived at Wilkes-Barre about 2 P.M. It is now in agita- 
tion to build a turnpike from here to Easton, sixty miles, and should 
this be effected Philadelphia will be the market wa this route, which 
will shorten the distance one hundred miles from what it is by the Lan- 
caster road. The inhabitants emigrated chiefly from Connecticut. There 
are a number of gentlemen of education residing here, chiefly profes- 
sional characters of the law, and this being the county town of Luzerne, 
has rendered it populous. An elegant church with a spire has been 
built, and during the year a court-house will be erected. Some gentle- 
men are possessed of large property to the amount of £20,000, and more. 
A stranger has no reason to complain of the want of friends, or friendly 
assistance, who falls among them. The Sabbath is observed with great 


decency. 

On Sabbath, the 18th inst., I sent by Roswell Wells Esq. of this place, 
five letters to Sheffield and six to Canaan. 

“Information was received on Tuesday last, that Mr. Jefferson was 
elected President of the United States. The Democrats are making 
preparations to rejoice on Wednesday next the 4th March, when an ox 
will be roasted whole, cannon will be fired, and probably some whiskey 
will be drank. They feel important, go with their h up, assume a 
new language, are busy in the streets. 

“ March 5.—Yesterday was celebrated by the Democrats in this place 
with festivity and rejoicing, that Thomas Jefferson, the infidel, was raised 
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to the Presidential chair. They introduced the French flag and cockade ; 
they stopped and insulted the mail, attacked and abused travellers, and 
committed many outrages. There are some Democrats of this place 
ed of large property, they will do well to keep a good look out, 
‘or they have many brethren who have none at all, and who comfort 
themselves with the idea, of an equal distribution to be made in a short 
+ sea This is their glorious millennium, the reign of Liberty and 
uality ! 
#4 ‘March 12.—The inhabitants of Wilkes-Barre are a mixture of good 
and bad—Lord Butler, Roswell Wells, Matthew Covil, Putnam Catlin, 
Ebenezer Bowman, Arnold Colt, Capt. Samuel Bowman, Jesse Fell, 
George Griffin, and others are Federal in heart and conduct. They are 
men of property, character and morals, and there is a frank, open, and 
friendly appearance in all their conduct. There are others of a different 
complexion, all Democrats, and consequently are rebels against God and 
man! I never saw Democratic enmity expressed and acted out in such 
lively colours as it is in this place. 

“The ladies of Wilkes-Barre might, perhaps, consider themselves 
neglected, should I pass them by in silence. Their circle is not large, 
yet they are a number, who have personal charms and other accomplish- 
ments, which render them engaging. Some in a fancy dress, with easy 
agreeable airs, have appeared to the best advantage, and were highly 
delightful. Their manners are easy, but not sociable in conversation. 

“ March 17.—This morning my hostess was frying eggs without lard. 
They stuck to the pan, nor could she turn them without breaking the 
yolks. She wondered what was the matter. Her husband told her it 
was because there was no lard in the pan. She said that she knew 
better, that it portended something very awful that was coming on the 
Democrats for celebrating the 4th of March with a roasted ox. 

“« March 24.—Concluding to view the country up the river, I this day 
left Wilkes-Barre, in company with Col. Hollenback. We passed thro’ 
Kingston, and near its northern extremity he showed me the ground 
where the Indian battle was fought, in which we lost three hundred men. 
Col. Hollenback was in the action, and one of the few who escaped.” 


GENEALOGICAL Notes. ABSTRACT OF WILLS RECORDED IN PHILA- 
DELPHIA.—Andrew Doz, of Philadelphia. Wife Rebecca and daughter 
Martha Flower, with rem., if said daughter d. s. p. to several charities. 
Extrs. wife and dau. Bishop White oat Meirs Fisher. Dated Dec. 17, 
1788 ; proved Jan. 8, 1789. 

John Denny, of Northern Liberties, carpenter. Wife Susanna Marga- 
retta, blind for many years, and her sister Margaret Clemens. Daughter 
Barbara Odenheimer, grandchildren. John, Jacob, Samuel and Su- 
sannah Denny, children of late son Henry Denny, dec’d. Extrs. son-in- 
law, Margaret Clemens, and son-in-law Philip Odenheimer. Dated Nov. 
10, 1800; proved — 19, 1803. 

Mary Bell, of Philadelphia, widow. Daughter Mary sole legatee, Bro. 
John Stamper, guardian of daughter Mary until 21, but if she die 
unmarried estate to brothers Francis and Thomas Stamper. Dated Jan. 
12, 1749; proved Feb. 11, 1749. 

Anthony Duché, Senr., of Philadelphia, potter. Only surviving daugh- 
ter Ann: three sons Anthony, Jacob and Andrew. Their late mother. 
Grand-daughter, Ann Mears. Grandsons, James J. Duché and Andrew 
Duché. Executor dau. Ann. Dated May 2, 1761; proved June 1, 1762, 

Anthony Duché, of Southwark, in the county of Philadelphia, cutler. 
Wife Lydia. Four children, Andrew, Anthony, Sarah and Mary Duché. 
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Executors, friend John Johnson, of Germantown, sadler and Andrew 
an of Philadelphia, merchant. Dated May 15, 1772; proved July 7, 

William Duché, of Southwark, carpenter. Wife sole heir and execu- 
trix. Dated May 18, 1779; proved July 1, 1779. 

Swanson Duché, of Philadelphia, shipwright. Wife Ann heir. Ex- 
ecutors, brother John Duché and wife. Nephews Andrew and Anthony 
og A my brother Anthony Duché. Dated Sept. 19, 1780; proved Oct. 

, 1780. 

Anthony Duché, of Southwark, Grandsons Andrew and Anthony 
Duché not 21. Daughter Rebecca Griffith; granddaughters Sarah, 
Mary and Catherine [no name]. Executor son John Duché. Dated 
Nov. 9, 1780; proved Oct. 10, 1787. 

Jacob Duché. In the name of God, Amen, I Jacob Duché, late of the 
city of Philadelphia, b. April 26, 1708, in said city, in the Province now 
State of Pennsylvania, but at present living in the parish of Lambeth, 
in the county of Surrey, in the kingdom of Great Britain. Son Rev. 
Jacob Duché, daughter-in-law Elizabeth Duché, all my plate. Grand- 
daughters Esther and Elizabeth Sophia Duché. Grandson Thomas 
Spence Duché. Executors, son and grandson, kinsman Andrew Do 
and friends Joseph Swift and Meirs Fisher of Philadelphia. Da 
Aug. 1, 1786; proved in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury, Oct. 8 
1788. Proved in Philadelphia, March 7, 1789, by Joseph Swift an 
Meirs Fisher, Andrew Doz being dead. 

Rev. Jacob Duché. Daughters Esther and Elizabeth Sophia Duché. 
Dated March 29, 1797 ; proved Jan. 18, 1798. 

John Duché, of Southwark. Wife Jane sole heir. Dated March 12, 
1802; proved Jan. 16, 1810. 

Andrew Duché, of the city of Philadelphia, gentleman, advanced in 
years. Nephew John Duché son of brother Anthony Duché. Nephew 
Swanson Duché son of brother Anthony Duché. Niece Ann Estler, her 
husband Henry Estler. Her daughter Elizabeth Johnswhen 21. Eliz- 
abeth Duché, daughter of my nephew Jacob Duché with remainder to 
her brother Thomas Duché, Niece Ann Estler, and Ann wife of Swanson 
Duché to divide wearing apparel. Executors, friends Andrew Doz, Ed- 
ge —_— and Benj. Wynkoop. Dated Aug. 18, 1778; proved Sept. 
19, 1778. 

James Duché, of Southwark, widow. Jane Duché Hozey daughter of 
the late Isaac and Jane Hozey dec’d. Margaret Hozey, daughter of 
the same. Old Swedes £1000. Executors Margaret Lewis and Charles 
F. Hozey. Dated Dec. 24, 1827; proved March 1, 1829. 

Letters . 4 Administration, May 24, 1825 (pendante lite) to Margaret 
Jones on Jane Duché $16,000. N. 195. 

Letters of Administration, Feb. 27, 1750-1, to Hannah Duché, widow 
. -— uché, on said James during the minority of his two infants. 

. 853. 

—a of Administration, June 21, 1768, to John Moyes on James 
c 


Thomas 8. Smith, attorney for John Parham, entered protest against 
the probate of Jane Duché’s will, March, 1828. 
Orphans’ Court Docket, nothing, except in December, 1788 (Book 
XIV. p. 423), Andrew, son of Anthony, Junior, was living. 
of Partition, between Anthony Duché, of Southwark, gentleman 
of first part. Andrew Doz, surviving executor of the will of Anthony 
Duché, junior, deceased of second part. The party of the first part as 
devisee of Jacob Duché his son deceased. John Duché, of Southwark, 
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boat-builder, of third Swanson Duché, of Southwark, shipwright, 
of the fourth part. illiam Duché, of Southwark, house-carpenter, of 
the fifth part, and George Griffith, of Southwark, aylor, and Rebecca 
his wife, of the sixth part. The said Anthony and Jacob (both de- 
ceased), John, Swanson, William and Rebecca, being children of the 
said Anthony of the first part and Catherine his former wife, who was 
the daughter of Christopher [and Christiana] Swanson, of Wiccacoe. 
Dated Dec. 5, 1774. 


DESCRIPTION OF A NorTH CAROLINA ORDINARY, OR INN, IN 1790. 
— The first thing that strikes your attention, after emerging from the 
woods, is a small building, either of logs or a frame, weatherboarded, 
and without walls. The whole house commonly consists of but one 
room, and the whole furniture in that room of some benches, a misera- 
ble bed, and a long pine chest, which has a lock and key, and contains 
the clothing and victuals of the family. You may always know an Ordi- 
nary, at ever such a distance, by the pipe of the chimney not being carried 
above the roof. Just before the front door (and indeed the only door 
in the house) stands an oven, composed of clay, under and about which 
are commonly seen a parcel of black hogs indulging themselves in the 
sun. 

“Oats in these parts is the rarest thing in nature. If you can procure 
some Indian corn and blades for the animal that carries you, you may 
set yourself down in your journal for one of Fortune’s favorites. If matters 
are so that you are under the necessity of —— up for the night, you 
may think yourself well off to procure a blanket; and as to a pillow, 
the saddle must be a substitute,—for a pillow, in these places, would be 
deemed a dangerous luxury. If it is winter, you lay yourself down by 
the fire ; if summer, the best way is to lay out of doors with the blanket 
stretched over you on four small stakes, to cover you from the dews, and 
avoid the persecutions of the fleas. Whether you call for breakfast, dinner 
or supper, it is all one,—the constant fare is bacon and eggs. No sooner 
are you seated at the table, with your meal before you, than the house- 
dog, for the most part of the large wolf-breed, comes and sits down by 
= and looks directly up in your face. The young children of the 

ouse, at the smell and sight of the victuals, instantly set up a yell, 
until they are appeased by the hostess, who quiets them by saying, ‘they 
shall have some when the gentleman is done,’ which is, by the by, a hint 
to you not to eat too much. By this time a number of young cats are felt 
clawing at your elbow, and, as it were, putting you in mind that they ought 
to come in with you for snacks, and, if you are not very circumspect, some 
of the more enterprising among them will leap up in an instant, and 
unflesh your fork with as much dexterity as if they had served seven 
rose er, to the business. As to conversation with the inn- 

older, it is generally of a very contracted nature,—complaints of the 
high price of New England rum, and the very dull market for pitch, tar, 
turpentine, or tobacco. Little information or amusement there being to 
be got in this way, the best thing you can do, after you have dined, is to 
order your horse fed, and stand t yourself, the whole time with a cud- 
gel, otherwise the poultry, like so many harpies, will not leave the horse 
one grain in five hundred.” 


MARRIAGE CERTIFICATE OF SAMUEL POWELL AND Mary Morris. 
—Whereas Samuel Powell of the City of Philadelphia in the Province 
of Pennsylvania, Merchant, son of Samuel Powell of the City aforesaid, 
Carpenter, and Mary Morris daughter of Anthony Morris of the City 





Seen 
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aforesaid, Brewer; Having declared their intentions of Marriage with 
each other, before several monthly Meetings of the People of called 
Quakers, at Philadelphia aforesaid: according to the good Order us’d 
amongst them, and having Consent of Parents, their Proposal of Mar- 
riage was allowd of by the said Meetings. Now these are to certify 
whom it may concern, that for the full accomplishing their said inten- 
tions; this Ninth day of the Ninth Month, in the Year of our Lord 
One thousand seven hundred and Thirty two, They the said Samuel 
Powell and Mary Morris, appeared in a publick Meeting of the said 
People at Philadelphia aforesaid ; and the said Samuel Powell taking the 
said Mary Morris by the Hand, did in solemn Manner openly declare ; 
that he took her the said Mary Morris to be his Wife, promising with 
the Lord’s Assistance, to be unto her a Loving and Faithfull Husband, 
untill Death should separate them; and then and there in the same As- 
sembly, the same Mary Morris did likewise declare; that she took the 
said Samuel Powell to be her Husband, in like manner promising to be 
unto him; a Loving and Faithfull Wife untill Death should separate 
them; And moreover they the said Samuel Powell and Mary Morris 
_ according to the Custom of Marriage assuming the Name of her 

usband) as a further confirmation thereof, did then and there to these 
Presents set their Hands; And we who hereunto subscribed our names, 
a present at the Solemnization of the said a and Subscription, 
as Witnesses thereunto set our Hands the Day and Year above written. 


Isabella Gordon 
Margaret Preston 


Beniiamin Morris 
Sam! Powell jun" 


Clem Plumsted 
An‘ Hamilton Jun™ 


Sarah Knowles Mary Powell Thomas Flixney 
Esther Clare Sam" Powell Hugh Cadry 

Ann 8teel Anth® Morris Jacob Howell 

Ru* Thompson Phebe Morris Isr' Pemberton Jun‘ 
Hen Charles W. Morris Edmund Kearny 
Harriot Gordon A Morris jun’ John Bringhurst 
Mary Plumsted Sarah Morris Tho* Annis 

Phil* Gordon James Morris W. Plumsted 

Marg* Hamilton Joseph Morris Edw? Lloyd 

Sus* Owen Hannah Morris Abigall Arthur 
Agnes Walbank Elizabeth Morris Jun* Mary Lisle 

E. Gordon Sam! Morris Hannah Allen 

Geo Spotfords Eliz: Morris Elizabeth Norwood 
Obad: Eldridge Sarah Morris Susa® Anderson 
Geo Dickinson Tho Penn Sarah Tomas 
Joshua Emlen P. Gordon Sus" Painter 
Edward Hopkins Tho* Freame Margret Clymer 
Sam* Rhoa Rob‘ Charles Mary Langdale 
Sarah Bourne John Salkeld Sarah Cox 

Rebekah Dickinson W™ Laurence Deborah Cordry Jun‘ 
Sarah Bryant Sam: Preston Mary Calvert 
Rebecca Kearny jun’ Israel Pemberton Barbara Scarbrough 
Mary Kinsey Rees Thomas Mary Lisle Jun" 
Eliz™ Morris Frances Knowles Mary Edwards 
Thomasin Mickle Jon* Cockshaw Eliz™ Calvart 
Sarah Paschall Alex Graydon Deborah Cordry Sen‘ 
Eliz: Hard Edw: P. apeee Eliz* Smith 
Deborah Morris Matthew Phillips 


AN EARLY METHODIST OF PHILADELPHIA.—David Landreth, Sr. 
was born on a farm near Berwick-on-Tweed, in the year 1758, and died 
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in Sw seer ge August 23, 1836. His parents belonged to the Church 
of England, but he, while temporarily residing near London, became 
enamoured with the preaching of the Rev. John Wesley, which made a 
strong and enduring impression upon his mind. He emigrated to Canada 
in 1781, and removed to the United States in 1783, settling in Philadel- 
phia, where he became a member of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, then 
under the pastorate of Rev. Joseph Pilmore, a man strongly in sympathy 
with John Wesley and his teachings. The yo oe oe made 7 Mr. 
Wesley’s preaching were destined to exhibit themselves, and shortly 
after Mr. Landreth united with the small band of Methodists who then 
worshipped in St. George’s Church, on North Fourth Street, near New, 
and with whom he remained connected for some years, only leaving to 
join the more conveniently located Ebenezer Church, on South Second 

treet, subsequently removed to Christian Street. Mr. Landreth’s house 
in the country (now Twenty-second and Federal Streets) was a rendez- 
vous for prominent Methodist preachers, Bishop Asbury frequently 
making his head-quarters at the “‘ Landreth nursery,” then celebrated 
not only as the most hospitable resting-place for the circuit-riders 
(itinerant preachers of the day who travelled upon horseback), but by 
reason of its collection of rare plants and trees, one of the noted homes 
in the vicinity of the city. 

David Landreth, Jr., thus refers to the visit of Bishop Asbury to his 
father’s house: “‘ Among those I remember at my father’s house was the 
Rev. Francis Asbury, the —— bishop. I distinctly recollect the 
venerable old man—would we had more like him to-day—of feeble 
frame, silver locks resting upon his shoulders. 

“On the last occasion in which I saw him, when about to part from 
us, he drew me [a child] towards him, pressed me to his bosom, giving 
me his blessing. If there was no absolute virtue in the embrace, there 
is at least pleasure in the recollection. Asbury was an earnest man, 
firm, if not arbitrary, as was asserted, in the administration of Episcopal 
authority, but commanding the deferential respect and obedience of the 
preachers by reason of his integrity and singleness of purpose.” 

David Landreth and his wife are buried in the church-yard of Ebene- 
zer, their graves being marked by a weighty granite block, with the two 
following inscriptions upon opposite sides : i 

“DAVID LANDRETH 
Born at Berwick-on-Tweed 
Emigrated ~4 Canada 


Became a Resident of Philadelphia 
783 


1 
Died August 23rd 1836 
Aged LXXXIV.” 


“SARAH ARNELL 
wife of 
DAVID LANDRETH 
Born at Lewes Delaware 
August 6 1761 
Died Oct 315* 1830.” 
David Landreth’s brother, Cuthbert Landreth, also buried at Eben- 
ezer, was an active worker in the Methodist Church, and preached 
occasionally. 


ARMS OF THE LEES OF VIRGINIA IN 1659.—A curious work pub- 
lished in London in 1682, which bears the following title: ‘‘ Introductio 
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ad Latinam Blasoniam. Authore Johanne Gibbone Armorum servulo 
quem a Mantilio dicunt Ceruleo,” the author of which saw in the 
paintings on the bodies of the Indians various heraldic devices, has 
the following, which is most interesting as a very early example of the 
arms used and descent claimed by this old Virginia family, and is doubt- 
less more correct than the writer’s imaginative savage heraldry. He 
says (p. 156): “A ey part of Anno 1659, till February the year fol- 
lowing, I lived in Virginia, being most ppg entertained by the 
honorable Col. R. Lee some time Secretary of state there, and who after 
the king’s martyrdom hired a Dutch vessel, freighted her himself, and 
went to Brussels, surrendered up Sir William Barclaie’s old commission 
(for the government of that Province), and received a new one from his 
present majesty (a loyal action, and deserving my commemoration) : 
neither will I omit his arms, being Gul. a Fes. chequy, or Bl between 
Eight Billets Arg. being descended from the Lees of Shropshire, who 
sometimes bore eight billets, sometimes ten, and sometimes the Fesse 
Contercompone (as I have seen by our office-records). I will blazon it 
thus: In Clypeo rutilo; Fasciam pluribus quadratis auri et cyani, 
alternis zequisque spaciis (ducter triplici positis) confectam et inter octo 
Plinthides argenteas collocatam.”” The contemporaneous evidence of the 
arms of the Virginia Lees in 1659, and their claims of that early period, 
as stated above, are not found in the printed genealogy of the — 


MeEmMucAN HuGHEs. AN EARLY NEw JERSEY BooK-PLATE (Ex 
LisRIs).—The bearer of this peculiar Christian name was a resident of 
Cape May County, and as dated book-plates are not common, and one 
would not expect to find any book-plate among the inhabitants of this 
county at that early period, I copy it in full as it appears in an odd vol- 
ume of “The Negotiations of Count D’ Avaux Liabeseter from his 
Most Christian Majesty to the States General of the United Provinces.” 
. .. “Translated from the French. Vol. IJ. Lond. MDCCLIV.” 





“ Memucan Hughes, 
His Book, 1760. 

Soon will my Glass of life be run, 
And with it all ! Joys and Sorrows gone: 
Then I no more shall feel Love’s cruel Fire, 
But cold and peaceful to the Grave retire: 
No more shall weep for the licentious Wrongs 
Of Judgments rash, or Scourge of sland’rous Tongues.” 











This is simply a printed slip, with an ornamental border. 

A fly-leaf has written upon it: “ Ezek' Stephens Book bo* at Memu- 
can Hashes vendue Feb. 1812.” I have also seen a copy of the “ Citi- 
zen of the World,” in two small volumes, printed towards the close of 
the last century, bearing the same plate. 

With some experience in Puritanical Biblical names, I never remem- 
ber to have seen any instance of “Memucan.” It does not occur in 
Bardsley’s “ Curiosities of Puritan’ Nomenclature.” Both Puritan and 
Quaker often named their children, not alone for their favorite Scripture 
characters, but with a particular reference to the meanings of those 
names, with an analogy to their circumstances as weary emigrants in 
a strange land, or on account of some great providence. Thomas 
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Chalkley records in his journal the name of his daughter “ Abigail, 
which meaneth the father’s joy.” The curious Bible records of the 
Smiths of Burlington substantiate these statements. 

The dictionary which I have consulted speaks of the uncertain deriva- 
tion of Hebrew proper names, of which “ Memucan” seems to be an 
example ; various meanings given : “ impoverished ; to prepare ; certain ; 
true." Among the early inhabitants of Cape May, in the old Han 
som | was one bearing an equally unusual Biblical name,—‘‘Shamgar 
Hand,’’—which name is said to mean “ named a stranger, he is here a 
stranger.” It will be remembered that many of the first settlers of Cape 
May were descendants of the Puritans. Bardsley, however, does not 
seem to have met with the name of “ Shamgar.” P. 


MAJor-GENERAL JOHN LAMBERT.—Considerable interest has been 
manifested in various families of this vicinity claiming descent from 
Thomas Lambert, who came from Yorkshire in the ship “Shield,” in 
1678, as son or grandson of the Parliamentary general. Some years 
since the writer gathered the various data from Granger and from the 
English Notes and Queries and other sources regarding this person, 
ae was surprised to find how little was written regarding him in a col- 
lected biography, at the same time concluding from various evidences 
that he left no male descendants. There are so many misstatements 
regarding his origin as obscure, emanating from the cavalier writers, that 
these facts may be worthy of preservation. 

The National Portrait Gallery in London, in its catalogue, by George 
Schafr, edition 1884, says: “‘ He was descended from a good family, and 
studied for the law, but on the commencement of hostilities between the 
King and the Parliament, took service in the army of the latter.” The 

ortrait of him in that gallery is by Robert Walker, who died in 1658. 

'wo portraits were exhibited in the Leeds Exhibition of 1868,—artists’ 
names not given,—qne belonging to M. Wilson, Esq., the other to Lord 
Ribblesdale. The brief biographical notice given in the Leeds cata- 
logue says: “Son of Josias Lambert of Calton-in-Craven. B.1619.... 
Banished to Germany in 1667. Died on St. Nicholas Island, Plymouth 
Sound, 1682-3.” Lord Ribblesdale also exhibited a portrait of Major- 
General Lambert’s father, “ Josias Lambert, Esq., of Calton-in-Craven. 
B. in 1554.. Resided at Calton Hall. Father of Parliamentary general 
by his second wife. Buried at Kirby Malhamdale.” Some letters of 
General Lambert and his wife, dating from 1649 to the Restoration, are 
in the Baynes collection in the British Museum. The passengers on the 
ship “Shield” have been called by a contemporaneous writer, “men of 
worth and repute.” It is possible that Thomas Lambert may have been 
collaterally related to General Lambert. W. J. P. 


FRANKLIN LETTER.—The original of the following letter is preserved 

in the archives of the Moravian Church in Bethlehem: 
PHILADA. June 2™ 1775. 

REVEREND & DEAR Sir, 

I am much obliged by ve kind Congratulations on my Return; and 
I rejoice to hear that the Brethren are well and prosper. I am persuaded 
that the Congress will give no encouragement to any to molest your 
People on Account of their Religious Principles ; and tho’ much is not 
in my Power, I shall on every Occasion exert myself to discountenance 
and prevent such infamous Practices. Permit me however to give a 
little Hint in point of Prudence. I remember that you put yourselves 
into a good Posture of Defence at the Beginning of the last War when 
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I was in Bethlehem; and I then understood from my very much Re- 
spected Friend Bp. Spangenberg, that there were among the Brethren 
many who did not hold it unlawful to arm in defensive War. If there 
be still any such among your young Men perhaps it would not be amiss 
to permit them to learn the Military Discipline among their Neighbors, 
as this might conciliate those who at pa: express some Resentment ; 
and having Arms in Readiness for all who may be able and — to 
use them, will be a general Means of Protection against Enemies of all 
kinds. But a Declaration of your Society, that tho’ they cannot in con- 
science compell their young Men to learn the Use of Arms, yet they do not 
restrain ah as are disposed, will operate in the Minds of People very 
greatly in your Favour. Excuse my Presumption in offering Advice, - 
which indeed may be of little Value, but proceeds from a Heart fill’d 
with Affection and Respect for a Society I have long highly esteemed, 
and among whom I have many valuable Friends. 


I am with great — 
eneration, 
Rev‘ Sir, 
Your most obedient 
humble Servant 


B. FRANKLIN. 
Written in great Haste. 
To NATHANIEL SEIDEL. 


BriTisH ARMY IN AMERICA, 1778.—The London Chronicle, October 
22-24, 1778, gives the following: 
“ Distribution of the army in North America under Sir Henry Clinton. 


Lord Cornwallis. 

York Island, Town, and Kingsbridge. Guards—45 regiment—35 ditto— 
4th ditto—28th ditto—49th ditto—26th ditto—7th ditto—63d ditto—52d 
ditto—1st and 2d battalions of the 71st ditto—Simcoes Rangers—Em- 
ericks Chasseurs—Lord Cathcart’s Legion—Irish Volunteers—Baynard’s 
Corps, Robinson’s ditto—a corps attached to the artillery. 

Hessians. 

Regiment Du Corps—Prince Charles—Tromback—Donop—Mirback 
— phausen — Lossberg—Wellart—Seitzt— W isenbacks—Hereditary 

rince. 

Grenadiers—Linsing—Mingerode—Larquhay—Kuyler. 

Gen. Vaughan. 

Long Island, 2d battalion of grenadiers—2d ditto or light infantry— 
New York Volunteers—De Lancy’s brigade—Brander’s Corps—16th and 
17th light dragoons—One. Provincial troop, volunteers. 

General Grant. 

Staten Island. 27th regiment—55th ditto—40th ditto—5th ditto—10th 
ditto—Skinner’s brigade of Provincials. 

Paulus Hook. 57th regiment—a company of artillery. 


General Sir Robert Pigott. 


Rhode Island. 22d regiment—38th ditto—48d ditto—54th ditto—2 
regiments of Anspach—8 ditto of Provincials. 


Hessians. 
Landgraves—Ditmols—Byman—Kyne. 
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Expedition under Sir Henry Clinton. 

Ist. battalion of grenadiers—1 ditto of light infantry—100 of 17th. 
light dragoons—ditto swords and saddles—15th regiment—17 ditto—83 
—— ditto—42 ditto—44 ditto—46 ditto—64 ditto—23 ditto, on board 

e marines.’ 5 : 


GENEALOGY OF THE GLASSELL FamMILy.—The Rev. Horace Edwin 
Hayden, A.M., has informed us that, after more than five years of careful 
preparation, his genealogy of the Glassell family of Scotland and Vir- 
ginia is ready for the press. It will also contain pedigrees in full or in 
part of the following families, mostly of Virginia, Maryland, and Ken- 
tucky: Alexander, Ashby, Ashton, Ball, Bankhead, Barnes, Beckwith, 
Blackburn, Blackwell, Briscoe, Britton, Brockenborough, Bronaugh, 
Brown, Bryan, Buchanan, Bullitt, Caile, Campbell, Cave, Carter, Chi- 
chester, Chinn, Claggett, Coalter, Conway, Cooke, Cordell, Cox, Crawley 
or Cralle, Crosby, Covell, Daniel, Downman, Eltonhead, Eno, Eustace, 
Ewell, Fairfax, Fleet, Forest, Fowke, Fox, Franklin, Gaskins, Glassell, 
Grayson, Grinnan, Gordon, Halsey, Hanson, Harrison, Hart, Hayden, 
Hayes, Henderson, Henry, Holladay, Horner, Hooe, Jones, Kenner, Key, 
Lee, Lewis, Lippett, Littlepage, Madison, Marr, Mason, McCarty, McGuire, 
Moncure, Morton, Morson, Nalle, Patton, Paynter, Payne, pon Phil- 
lips, Ramsey, Randolph, Robinson, Scarborough, Screven, Scott, Smith, 
yo Ber le, Spann, Stanard, Stone, Taliaferro, Taylor, Terry, Thacker, 
Threlkell, Thompson, Tomlin, Travers, Turner, Tucker, Underwood, 
Vance, Wallace, Ware, Washington, Webb, Weeks, Winston, Williams, 
Wood, Yates, etc. (Names in italics indicate full pedigrees.) The 
family of Wallace the compiler has traced to A.D. 1150, and it is expected 
that the lines of Glassell, Brown, Peyton, Scott, Gordon, Chichester, and 
others will also be given as far back as they can be established by the 
Royal College at Arms in London. The volume will contain about 800 
pages octavo, well indexed, bound in cloth, illustrated by portraits, early 
wills, revolutionary letters and documents, and arms of the Ball, Chi- 
chester, Conway, Waller, Wallace, Scott, and other allied families. Mr. 
Hayden is well known as a diligent and conscientious genealogist, and 
it is with pleasure that we call the attention of our readers to his latest 
work, which will be a valuable contribution to American genealogy. 
Price to subscribers, $5. Orders should be addressed to the compiler at 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


JupDGE JAMES MoorRE AND MAJoR JAMES MOORE, OF CHESTER 
County, PENNA.—In PENNA. MaAG., Vol. XII. p. 307, it is stated: “On 
August 17, 1791, he [James Moore] was spree an associate judge 
of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. His associate judges in the 
Second Division, consisting of Chester, Lancaster, York, and Dauphin, 
were Judges Shippen and Finney, with William Atlee as president.” 
I think that the above statement is incorrect. I know of no such 
division of the Supreme Court as that stated, nor of any associate 
judges, such as James Moore or Finney. But by the Act of April 18, 
1791, in order to render effectual the provisions of the Constitution of 
1790, establishing the Courts of Common Pleas, the State was divided 
into five districts, and a president judge, learned in the law, was to be 
appointed in each district, and not fewer than three nor more than four 
other persons appointed in each county as judges, which said president 
and judges were empowered to execute the powers, jurisdiction, and au- 
thorities of judges of the Courts of Common Pleas; justices ‘of the 
Courts of Oyer and Terminer and General Gaol Delivery ; judges of the 
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Orphans’ Court, and of the Register’s Court; and judges of Quarter 
Sessions of the Peace, agreeable to the laws and Constitution (“ Bench 
and Bar,” p. 49). In the “ History of Chester County,” p. 369, it is set 
forth that under the Constitution of 1790, the first associate judges in 
that county were Joseph Shippen, of Westtown; Walter Finney, of 
New London ; and James Moore, of West Nantmeal. On page 368 it is 
stated the first president judge of the Second District was William 
Augustus Atlee. James Moore, therefore, was only an associate judge 
of the Court of Common Pleas of Chester County. His name is not 
among the list of attorneys of Chester County, nor was he a lawyer, and 
only lawyers were appointed associate justices of the Supreme Court of 
the Commonwealth. JoHN HILt Martin. 


NOTE CONCERNING DESCENT OF JOHN CADWALADER.—The writer, 
whilst examining documents relative to the early Welsh settlers of 
Pennsylvania, noted the following concerning the descent of John 
Cadwalader, who came to Merion in 1697: He was born in the township 
of Kiltalgarth, parish of Llanrwst, Comot of Penllyn, County Merioneth, 
and was the second son of Cadwalader Thomas ap Hugh, of Kiltalgarth, 
by Elin, his wife, youngest daughter of Owen ap Evan, of Fron Goch 
and Gainor. They, Cadwalader and Elin, were married subsequent to 
16 May, 1675, and Cadwalader died prior to 9 February, 1682. He was 
brother of John Thomas, of Llaethgwm, who died in Wales in 1682, just as 
he was about to embark with his family to Philadelphia. The descent 
of these brothers, taken from the original manuscript brought to Penn- 
sylvania by the sons of John Thomas, may be found in the PENNA. 
Maa., Vol. IV., and that of Owen ap Evan & of Evan Robert Lewis, 
of Fron Goch, who was born 1585) in Jenkins’s “ Historical Collections 
of Gwynedd.” 

Partly in proof of the above the following abstract of the will of John 
Thomas is given. The Robert Owen therein mentioned was the brother 
of Elin, mother of John Cadwalader. He removed to Pennsylvania in 
1690 (certificate dated from Tyddyy Garreg, 6 mo. 8th), and died 8th of 
10th mo., 1697; his wife’s name was Rebecca, not Jane, as stated by 
some. “Robert Owen and Jane his wife” came to Pennsylvania in 1684, 
and died in 1685; but the families were not connected. 


WILL oF JoHN THOMAS. 


“Be it known unto all whom it may concern that I John Thomas of 
Llaethgwm in the Comott of Penllin within the County of Meuonyth, 
Gentleman, being weak in body,” etc. 

Clause concerning 5000 acres of land purchased of William Penn by 
himself and Edward Jones, of Bala. . 

Sons, Thomas Jones, Robert John, Evan John, Cadwalader John; 
Daughters, Kathrine, Mary, Sidney, and “ Elizabeth, now wife of Rees 
Evan, of the township of Penmaen, in the County of Merionyth.” 

Wife, Kathrine. 

“My nephew John the younger son-of my Brother Cadwalader 

omas, 

“My nephew Thomas Cadwalader.” 

“ - “eel Cadwalader Thomas Late of Kiltalgarth and now de- 
ceased. 


“Kathrine my dear wife I doe port | nominate and appoint to be 
sole Executrix of this my last will and Testament; and I doe desire my 
Dear trusty and well beloved Friends John ap John of the parish of 
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Rhiwabon in the County of Denbigh; Thomas Ellis of Cyfanedd in 
the County of Merionyth; Thomas Wynne late of Bronvadog near 
Caerwys in the County of flynt; Robert Louid of Gwernevel in the 
County of Merionyth; Hugh Roberts of Kiltalgarth in sd County; 
Edward Jones late of Bala Chirurgion of the same County; Robert 
Vaughn of Gwernevel aforsaid in the sd County of Merionyth; Edward 
Moris of Lavodgyfaner in the foresd. County of Denbigh; Robert 
Owen late of fron goch, and my son in law Rees Evans of fronween, 
both neer Bala in the foresd. County of Merionyth; to be overseeors of 
this my last Will.” Dated 9th Feb. 1682; tag at Philadelphia, 1685 ; 
original No. 41 of that year, Rec. in Will-Book A. pp. 77-82. ae 


FounDING OF ST. PETER’S CHURCH, PHILADELPHIA.— The Pennsyl- 
vania Gazette for September 21, 1758, under “ Philadelphia Sept. 21,” has 
the following: “‘ Last week the wall of the new church, on the corner of 
Pine and Third-Streets, was begun, upon the lot given by the Honourable 
the Proprietaries. The first Stone was laid in the Southeast corner by 
one of the Wardens of Christ Church. The reverend Doctor Jenny 
who was then much indisposed, could not be there, but the reverend 
Mr. Sturgeon being present, offered up proper Prayers on the Occasion ; 
and among other Petitions entreated the Almighty to bless and prosper 
the undertaking and that he would be pleased so to touch the heart of 
all our People, as to dispose them eye to contribute toward carry- 
ing on and finishing the work, and that his glory, and the salvation of 
souls, might be promoted thereby. Contributions for this church are 
taken in by Doctor John Kearsley, William Plumstead, Jacob Duche, 
Alexander Stedman, James Child, Evan Morgan, Redmond Conyngham, 
Atwood Shute, John Wilcocks, ean Sims, Samuel M’Call, junior, 
William Bingham, and James Humphreys; who are appointed to that 
service by the Vestry of Christ Church.” WILLIAM JOHN Ports. 


Rip@way FAmMiILy.—The Ridgways of Pennsylvania claiming descent 
from the Ridgways of Ireland, these notes may interest them, as they are 
apparently the result of original research in the Irish Records. Re- 
corded in the English Notes & Queries 7th S. IL. pp. 255-256, under the 
title of the “ First Protestant Colony Planted in Ireland.” They are not 
found in the index under Ridgway. 

Speaking of the lands allotted to Presbyterian and Protestant colonists 
from England and Scotland in the six northern counties of Ireland, 
the writer, “Constance Russel,” says: Those from Scotland were more 
numerous. ‘“ Thomas Ridgway [of Torrington, Devonshire] and his two 
brothers, George and John, were amongst the earliest to take out their 
— In 1610 Ridgway, who was then about seventeen, was given 
arge estates that had belonged to Sir Cormac O’Neill, a brother of the 
Earl of one, as also his house at Agher.” There are various other 
matters of interest regarding Sir Thomas Ridgway and his tenants at 
the above reference, and on pp. 35 and 114 of the same volume. 

WILLIAM JoHN Ports. 


INTERESTING WILL RELATING TO CHRIST CHURCH.—John Danby’s 
will, of the city of Philadelphia, distiller: 

“Item. I give ten Pounds towards purchasing a pair of Candle 
Branches for Christ Church in Philadelphia. 

“ Item. I give twenty pounds to be Laid out by my Executors on a 
Ground Rent if it can be had or else put out at Interest on good Security 
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and the said Rent or Interest to be apply’d forever to purchase Loaves 


of Bread in order that twelve two Penny Loaves may be distributed 
amongst the Poor at the said Church a on a Sacrement Day after 
that service over to be distributed by the Minister and Head Church 
Warden there for the Time being and the said Rent to be purchased in 
the names of the Mayor of Philadelphia for the Time being and the said 
Minister and Church Warden and their Successors as Trustees for Ever 
or such of them as shall be judg’d by my Executors the best to answer 
my Design in this Charity.” 

on wife, Sarah, and Thomas Rouse to be executors, 27th December, 

The rector of Christ Church, Rev. Dr. Foggo, informs me that the 
candelabra answering this description are still in the possession of the 
church, but are temporarily at Christ Church chapel. 

It is to be regretted that the custom of distributing bread does not 
now exist in Christ Church. A similar custom is kept up in the old 
church of St. John’s, Portsmouth, New Hampshire, in which the con- 
servative inhabitants of that town take a great pride. The bread is 
placed on the font, after the service, wrapped in a linen cloth. 

WILLIAM JOHN Ports. 


Buck FAMILy Recorp.—In a prayer-book, printed at Edinburgh, 
1783, are the following entries, in a fair hand, relating to the family of 
Buck, at one time residing in Bridgeton, New Jersey. The book also 
contains a printed book-plate of ‘‘ E. Buck,” probably done in the pres- 
ent century : 

“Joseph Buck was Born 1. May 1758 

“ Ruth Seeley Nov" 15. 1763 

“ Joseph Buck and Ruth Seeley were married 19th March 1783 

“ John Buck was Born 1. April 1784 

“Maria Buck Sept 25. 1785 

“Sarah Buck 11 August 1787 

“ Jane Buck 4. October 1789 

‘** Hanah Buck 25 October 1791 

“Naomi Seeley Buck 13 Sept. 1793 

“Ephraim Buck 23¢ Feby 1795 

“ Joseph Buck 23 Dec* 1796 

“ Naomi Seeley Buck died Sept 26th 1798 4 o’clock a.m. 

“ Maria Buck died same Day at 5 o’clock in the afternoon” 

On a fly-leaf in a childish hand,— 

“ Jeremiah Buck September 8 1803 

“ Joseph Buck Sen. died May 15” 1803 

“ Ruth Ogden died ——” 


FAMILY OF WILLIAM GUEsT, OF WEsT JERSEY.—William Gues 
born in Dublin, Ireland, 12th September, 1718; came to America an 
settled in West Jersey, where he died, 10th October, 1788. He married 
Christina (maiden name Halton, born at Greenwich, 3lst December, 
1718), widow of Andrew Arihard, 12th February, 17386. (By her first 
husband she had one child, Christina, born 18th October, 1783.) She 
died 29th November, 1789. Their children were: 

Elizabeth, b. 16 Dec. 1736. 

James, b. 18 Nov. 1738, d. 1789. 

William, b. 14 March, 1740. 

Henry, b. 14 March, 1742. 
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Isaac, b. 17 Dec. 1748. 

Nathaniel, b. 14 Oct. 1746, d. Jany. 1750. 
Joseph, b. 5 Jan. 1749. 

Catherina, b. 29 Nov. 1751. 

Mary, b. 8 Oct. 1752. 

Benjamin, b. 10 July 1755, d. 7 Nov. 1758. 
Sarah, b. 9 Oct. 1758. 


HINnNcHMAN—HARRISON—BLACKWELL—BENEZET.—There was re- 
cently upon the shelves in Leary’s Old Book-Store, in Philadelphia, an 
old Bible, printed in 1715, at Oxford, in which was entered the follow- 
ing family record: 

“Jacob Hinchman & Abigail Harrison was married the 5" Day of 
June Anno Dom. 1740. 

“Mary Hinchman, the Daughter of Jacob Hinchman, and Abigail his 
wife, was born y® 26" Day of May, Between the hours of Ten & Eleven 
of the Clock in the-Morning in the year of our Lord Anno Dom. 1742. 

“Robert Blackwell the Son of Jacob Blackwell was born 5 of May, 
Anno Dom. 1748. 

“Maria Benezet the Daughter of John and Hannah Benezet was born 
the 19 of March anno Dom. 1748. 

“ Ann Bingham Blackwell was born September th’ 13 in the year of 
our Lord 1784. Died Ap. 17. 1789.” 

On some of the front pages are found the following names written : 
“ Peter Watson,” “ Benjamin Watson,” “ Rebekah Harrison,” and “‘ Rob* 
Blackwells.” THoMéAs MAXWELL Ports. 

Canonsburg, Pa. 


“THE Sprrir OF DESPOTISM:” BY THE REv. VICESIMUS KNOX. 
(See p. 128, PENNA. Maa., Vol. XII.)—Since writing my query on this 
subject I am reminded of the phrase, “To have sought out one new fact 
to-day is to have three others in the same connection seek you to-mor- 
row.” I picked up in an old book-shop another American edition of the 
above work, which seems to have been popular in its day, making as it 
does the third published in this country with that by Lang and Ustich 
in 1795, and Alex. M. Kemble in 1837. The title-page is: ‘The | 
Spirit | of | Despotism. | Two mottoes | London: Printed in the year 
1795. | Trenton: | Re-Printed by Wilson & Blackwell | 1802.” 12mo. 
Preface 4 pp. 7-384, eight pages of which, at the end, are filled with sub- 
scribers’ names. The Hunterdon County, N.J., subscribers are headed 
by Joseph Bloomfield, Governor of the State of New Jersey, 2 copies. 
They number 133, of whom John Prall, Jr., takes 24 copies; Burlington 
County, 69 subscribers ; Monmouth, 46; Gloucester, 60; Cumberland, 
27; Cape May, 25; Salem, 18; Middlesex, 37; Somerset, 21; Sussex, 
20; Essex, 1; State of Pennsylvania, 44. State of Delaware, David 
Hall, Governor of the State of Delaware, 2 copies, and 28 others. State 
of New York, which, with those who take several copies, makes probably 
an edition of nearly 600, of which 529 names are given. é. Be 


CHAPLAIN—ARCHDALL—ROBINSON—KEMBLE.—Elizabeth, daughter 
of Thomas Chaplain, a pilot, and Ann, his wife, was born in Philadel- 
phia, 18th December, 1725. Married, first, Thomas Archdall, 12th April, 
1750, who died December, 1751; second, Francis Robinson, who died 
1757; and, third, George Kemble, a widower, with six children, who died 
in 1774. By her second marriage she had two children,—a daughter, 
Elizabeth, who married Jacob Weiss, of Weissport, Penna., descendants 


Vou. x.—32 
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of whom are living, and a son, who died in infancy. The issue of her 
third marriage was one son, who died when eight months old. Mrs. 
Kemble died at Nazareth, Penna., 12th January, 1789. 


Warm WAVE IN JuLy oF 1734.—The Pennsylvania Gazette of July 
11, 1734, announces the following deaths from the heat in Philadelphia 
and vicinity : 

“Saturday wins last died suddenly Mrs. Frasier of the city of the 
heat. She has left nine children and most of them small. 

“The same day (Saturday night last) James Worthington of Byberry, 
as he was reaping dropped down, and being carried into the shade, died 
in a few minutes. 

“Tuesday one Jacob Lee, a gardiner, being overcome with the heat 
as he was at work clipping of a hedge, fell down and expired soon after. 

“The same evening died with the heat, a daughter of Mr. Aaron 
Goforth, soon after she was taken.” 


Bits oF Loca History.—DIED—Last week at the Pennsylvania 
Hospital, the old horse called Braddock ; supposed to be about 41 or 42 
years of age. There is no reason to question his being one of the horses 
employed on the expedition of General Braddock in the year 1755. He 
was blind with age, and his teeth being fairly worn down with use, he 
was scarcely able to eat hay the last year of his life. [August 10, 1791.] 


PENNSYLVANIA HOSPITAL. 
6th month 29 ’98. 
A’ a meeting of the Contributors, held the 28d instant, in order to 
obtain a desision on the propriety of completing a Dome to the new 
building heretofore agreed upon, it was thought the number of members 
met, were not enough to reverse the former conclusion—it was therefore 
resolved, that the Managers should call another meeting for that purpose. 
Agreeably to this Resolve— a 
The Contributors are again requested to meet at the Pennsylvania 
Hospital, on the ninth day of the next month, being the 2d day of the 
week, at four o’clock in the afternoon, to socemalliee and decide upon 
the propriety of completing the said Dome. 
By order of the Managers, 
SAMUEL COATES, clerk. 





ICE 
For sale at the Pennsylvania 
Hospital. 
July 11 1804. 

















CHARITY. 

Pennsylvania Hospital, Sept. 15, 1812. 
Fy RAGS being very much wanted for dressing the wounds of our 
own citizens, as well as those of the Prisoners—the friends to the 
institution and the public in general, are respectfully requested to supply 
what they can spare, by sending them to ANN PowELt No. 15, N Third 
street, (who has kindly offered to receive them)—or to the Pennsylvania 

Hospital, where they will be thankfully accepted by 
SAMUEL Mason, Steward. 
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NorIceE. 


T. SWANN 


Respectfully informs his friends and the public, that owing to the 
weather, his exhibition is postponed until tomorrow evening. 


“ And witch the world with Horsemanship.” 


NEw AMPHITHEATRE, 
CENTRE-SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA. 


T. SWANN 
wrt TO-MORROW EVENING, Wednesday, Oct. 1, at 7 o’clock 
Lecture on the useful and grand science of Horsemanship, inter- 
spersed with Recitations, Singing, Music—and, the Prancing Filley, 

ncing to music, &c. &c. 

A Prologue on the occasion, written and spoken by Mr. Frances, who 
will, in the course of the evening, recite Monsieur Tonson; Alonzo, the 
Brave, And the Fair Imogine, together with Giles Jollup the Grave, and 
the Brown Sally Green. 

The evening's entertainment to conclude with the much admired 
PoneEY RACES. 

The above races cannot fail to prove an agreeable treat, being an 
exact representation of real racing, which ladies and gentlemen can 
view at their own ease—without risk or danger—or travelling either 
north or south, or sweating to Germantown. 

“ Only think of that, Master Brooks.” [Shakespeare. ] 

ges Box 50 cents—Pit 25 cents.—Doors open at 6 o’clock. 

*,* Mr. Scott’s benefit will be on Wednesday evening. 

[September 30, 1806.] 

THE WHALE, 


wrt was harpooned and taken by four barges manned, after an 
arduous chase of three days, in the river Delaware, near Trenton 
Bridge, will for a few days be exhibited 


At the Board Yard, near the High Bridge, 
Kensington. 

This whale is believed to be of the peculiar species called the Sperm- 
aceti Whale. It has been viewed by several experienced Whale Fishers, 
and all agree, that notwithstanding his great size and extraordinary 
strength of bone and muscle, that he is 


A YOUNG WHALE. 
The Dimensions are Jeet, inches. 
The length of the ee ee 
The width of the tail, which when alive lay flat on the 
water is . : ‘ . , . . 
Breadth from eye to eye. 
Width across the jaw 
Length of the tongue 
Width of the tongue. a 
Length of the jaw whale bone 
Girth around the body . ‘ . . ° . 
Every child is taught to wonder at the size of this immense fish, and 
every human being is anxious to see an animal so immensely large, and 
of which such wonders are related in history, sacred and profane. It 
may never occur that the present generation may have an opportunity 
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of whom are living, and a son, who died in infancy. The issue of her 
third —- was one son, who died when eight months old. Mrs. 
Kemble died at Nazareth, Penna., 12th January, 1789. 


WarM WAVE IN JuLy oF 1734.—The Pennsylvania Gazette of July 
11, 1734, announces the following deaths from the heat in Philadelphia 
and vicinity : 

“Saturday es last died suddenly Mrs. Frasier of the city of the 
heat. She has left nine children and most of them small. 

“The same day (Saturday night last) James Worthington of Byberry 
as he was reaping dropped down, and being carried into the shade, di 
in a few minutes. 

“Tuesday one Jacob Lee, a gardiner, being overcome with the heat 
as he was at work clipping of a hedge, fell down and expired soon after. 

“The same evening died with the heat, a daughter of Mr. Aaron 
Goforth, soon after she was taken.” 


Bits or Locat History.—DIED—Last week at the Pennsylvania 
Hospital, the old horse called Braddock ; supposed to be about 41 or 42 
years of age. There is no reason to question his being one of the horses 
employed on the expedition of General Braddock in the year 1755. He 
was blind with age, and his teeth being fairly worn down with use, he 
was scarcely able to eat hay the last year of his life. [August 10, 1791.] 


PENNSYLVANIA HOSPITAL. 
6th month 29 ’98. 
T a meeting of the Contributors, held the 23d instant, in order to 
obtain a desision on the propriety of completing a Dome to the new 
building heretofore agreed upon, it was thought the number of members 
met, were not enough to reverse the former conclusion—it was therefore 
resolved, that the Managers should call another meeting for that purpose. 
Agreeably to this Resolve— a 
The Contributors are again requested to meet at the Pennsylvania 
Hospital, on the ninth day of the next month, being the 2d day of the 
week, at four o’clock in the afternoon, to poo» Bo and decide upon 
the propriety of completing the said Dome. 
By order of the Managers, 
SAMUEL CoATEs, clerk. 





ICE 
For sale at the Pennsylvania 
Hospital. 
July 11 1804. 

















CHARITY. 

Pennsylvania Hospital, Sept. 15, 1812. 
INEN RAGS being very much wanted for dressing the wounds of our 
own citizens, as well as those of the Prisoners—the friends to the 
institution and the public in general, are respectfully requested to supply 
what they can spare, by sending them to ANN PowELL No. 15, N Third 
street, (who has kindly offered to receive them)—or to the Pennsylvania 

Hospital, where they will be thankfully accepted by 
SAMUEL Mason, Steward. 
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NOorICcE. 


T. SWANN 


Respectfully informs his friends and the public, that owing to the 
weather, his exhibition is postponed until tomorrow evening. 


“ And witch the world with Horsemanship.” 


NEw AMPHITHEATRE, 
CENTRE-SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA. 


T. SWANN 
Wt TO-MORROW EVENING, Wednesday, Oct. 1, at 7 o’clock 
Lecture on the useful and grand science of Horsemanship, inter- 
spersed with Recitations, Singing, Music—and, the Prancing Filley, 

ncing to music, &c. &c. 

A Prologue on the occasion, written and spoken by Mr. Frances, who 
will, in the course of the evening, recite Monsieur Tonson; Alonzo, the 
Brave, And the Fair Imogine, together with Giles Jollup the Grave, and 
the Brown Sally Green. 

The evening's entertainment to conclude with the much admired 
PoNnEY RACEs. 

The above races cannot fail to prove an agreeable treat, being an 
exact representation of real racing, which ladies and gentlemen can 
view at their own ease—without risk or danger—or travelling either 
north or south, or sweating to Germantown. 

“ Only think of that, Master Brooks.” [Shakespeare. ] 

sae Box 50 cents—Pit 25 cents.—Doors open at 6 o’clock. 

*,* Mr. Scott’s benefit will be on Wednesday evening. 

[September 30, 1806.] 

THE WHALE, 


HICH was harpooned and taken by four ae manned, after an 
arduous chase of three days, in the river Delaware, near Trenton 
Bridge, will for a few days be exhibited 


At the Board Yard, near the High Bridge, 
Kensington. 

This whale is believed to be of the peculiar species called the Sperm- 
aceti Whale. It has been viewed by several experienced Whale Fishers, 
and all agree, that notwithstanding his great size and extraordinary 
strength of bone and muscle, that he is 


A YOUNG WHALE. 
The Di 


imensions are 
The length of the Whale is 
t 


Jeet, inches. 
° ° ° ° ° . 24 
The width of the tail, which when alive lay flat on the 


8 
water is > ae eee 11 
Breadth from eye to eye. 
Width across the jaw 
Length of the tongue 
Width of the tongue. : 
Length of the jaw whale bone 
Girth around the body . . ‘ ‘ ‘ . ; 
Every child is taught to wonder at the size of this immense fish, and 
every human being is anxious to see an animal so immensely large, and 
of which such wonders are related in history, sacred and profane. It 
may never occur that the present generation may have an opportunity 
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of quitting s laudable curiosity at so little trouble, and so trifling an 


expense as t yA now can. The Whale is now pickled, and in as pure a 

state, as the day it was caught. The public will be informed when 

removed. It is allowed to be a much greater curiosity than the whale 

exhibited a few years past, having the real whalebone extending from 

its jaws—a beautiful sight. Admittance 25 cents—Children half price. 
[December 3, 1814.] 


New York STEAM Boars. 


Only twenty five miles by Land. 
Passage through, Four Dollars and fifty cents. 

E Philadelphia and Rariton Steam Boats, connected by Stages, form 

a line to New York. Passengers leave the foot of Market street 
in Philadelphia, every Monday, Wednesday and Friday morning, at 7 
o'clock, sleep at Brunswick ; and arrive at New York the next morning 
at 12 o'clock. This mode of conveyance is to be preferred to any other, 
as the distance by land by the Bristol and Elizabethtown Boats is fifty 
six miles, by the common stages eighty six, but by this route only twenty 
five miles. 

[September 25, 1815.] 


LinEN MANUFACTORY IN 1766.—The following is a copy of the 
original certificate in the autograph collection of Mr. Charles Roberts: 
berm Joseph Fox, William Allen, Benjamin Chew, John Ross, 

and Philip Syng, together with sundry others, as by their Subscrip- 
tion to the Articles in the Company’s Books, more fully appears, have 
entered into an Agreement of Copartnership, for erecting and carrying 
on a LINEN MANUFACTORY, in or near the City of Philadelphia: this 
is to certify, that James Penrose hath subscribed, and, by his Note of 
Hand, engaged to pay One Hundred Pounds towards the joint Stock of 
the said Company, whereby he the said James Penrose, is intitled to his 
Share of the Stock, and a iy meg of all Prof’ts arising from the said 
Manufactory. Witness my Hand, this 19 Day of feby 1766. 
Sam" Preston Moore. 


WASHINGTON versus CoNGREsS.—“ It is reported, that though there 
is not a formal breach between Mr. Washington and the Congress, yet 
there is a want of cordiality between them. He will not co-operate 
with them in all their measures, and they know not how to enforce 
them. They disapprove his conduct, but dare not avow their dislike :— 
Washington has fixed principles from which he will not recede.” — 
Chronicle, July 2-4, 1778. 


THE TRAMWAY-CARS’ PREDECESSOR.—THE CHESTNUT STREET Ac- 
COMMODATION. This stage commenced running last Friday regularly 
from the Coffee-House along Chestnut Street to the Schuylkill. Itisa 
very neat and commodious vehicle, and will prove a great convenience 
to ns having business in the western part of the city. 

anuary 1, 1830. 


FouLKE FAamiLy.—In the PENNA. MaG., Vol. XII. p. 370, it is 
stated that Owen Foulke, b. 6, 27, 1763; d. 6, 30, 1808, was a member of 
the Philadelphia bar. An examination of the records of admissions to 
,the Philadelphia bar fails to disclose the admission of any — — 
man. . HH. M. 
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Queries. 


“A Farce:” By WILLIAM ELLERY.—In May of 1780, a letter written 

~ in a jocular vein was conjointly addressed by William Ellery and James 
Madison to a committee of Congress composed of Messrs. Matthews, of 
South Carolina; Peabody, of New Hampshire; and General Schuyler, 
of New York, and sent to head-quarters. It was subsequently printed in 
the Richmond Compiler. The original of “ A Farce,” in the handwriting 
of Mr. Ellery, and now in the possession of his grand-daughter, Miss 
Henrietta C. Ellery, of Newport, R.I., is supposed to have been written 
about the same date. Information is desired as to whether it was 
dedicated to some committee of Congress or to a society in Philadelphia. 


A FARCE. 


ACT. 


The theatre represents the Robin Hood Society in their hall. 
The President sitting under a canopy. 


SCENE. 
Pomposo, Glorioso, Whiggo. 
Pomposo rises and addresses himself to the President. 


I rise, Sir, to propose a plan 

Of vast importance to each State. 
I’m sure ’twill suit us to a man, 

And not excite the least debate. 
In dirty chairs too long we’ve sat, 

Too long on naked floors we’ve stood. 
I cannot think of this or that 

But boiling choler fires my blood. 
No great distinction, Sir, besides, 

Marks, as it ought, each patriot sage,— 
Great evils, Sir, that State betides 

Where dressed alike is prince and page. 
Let chairs be bought of costly wood, 

The bottoms stuff’d with down of geese, 
How can we feel in proper mood 

Unless we sit at perfect ease? 
Let me Gobelin o’erspread 

And hide the knotty, homely floor,— 
Let freedom’s cap adorn each head 

And flowing robes make cits adore 
Our dignities. Alas! too long 

We’ve passed unnoticed through the street, 
Or when we’ve mingled with the throng 

Not one our noble selves would greet. 
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Glorioso seconds the motion, &c. 


I second, Sir, my worthy friend, 
And these amendments pray for 
That member each have paper, sand, 
And pen and ink and wax and wafer. 
I move, besides, to fix the rank 
Of —— least some awkward wight 
When —— makes the dinner fran 
Instead of left should take the right; 
Or in procession thrust his nose 
Proudly before his noble betters, 
Or dare his body interpose 
Sages among, renowned for letters. 
To members title I propose 
To give of Excellency, 
Or somewhat which they may suppose 
As well will suit the proudest fancy. 
For President is placed far 
By title proud above his peers. 
Such marked distinction I abhor, 
Members! I wish you’d lend your ears 
To this and every mention’d head, 
I burn t’ advance to highest pitch 
And make our glory widely spread 
As far as Fame her flight can stretch. 


Pomposo seconds y° amendment. 


Whiggo. 


Could flowing robes make language flow 
Or caps of freedom sense impart,— 
Carpets’ gay tints make fancy glow 
Or cushioned chairs improve the heart ; 


Could titles high exalt the soul 
To form some wise some great design ; 
Could rank the passions’ rage control 
And make confederate orders shine, 


All might agree with hand and heart 

To urge and rush these motions through ; 
But, Sir, we know pomp can’t impart 

Good sense, or give finance a sous. 


Besides,—what would our cits opine 
Who think we ardently lust for power? 

Trust me, they’d lash in keenest lines 
And all their vengeance on us pour. 


In vain you'd : old Greece and Rome, 
And talk of lictors, ay and fasces ; 


They'd tell you, Sirs, pray look at home 
Nor sequents be like servile asses. 








eR NECN 
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Let motions and amendments all 
Sink in commitment’s deepest pit ; 

None for report will on them call, 
Till —— loose all sense and wit. 


They were committed. 


Potts.—In Penna. Maa., Vol. XII. p. 127, “V.8S.” states that 
Eleanor Potts, who married Thomas Roberts [in 1705], was the daughter 
of Samuel Potts, of Valley Forge. The writer has given some study to 
the Potts family in America, and a Samuel Potts, in Eastern Pennsylva- 
nia, at that date, is an entirely new person to him. The writer’s great- 
grandfather is the earliest Samuel Potts of whom he has any knowledge 
in Eastern Pennsylvania, but he was not born until 1723. 

A Samuel Potts, born in Kings County, Ireland, about 1690 to 1695, 
came to America, and further trace of him is lost; but he also comes too 
late to have had a daughter married in 1705. 

According to the records of Abington Friends’ Meeting, a Mary Potts 
married Matthias Tyson, son of Rynier, in 1708. That a Mary Potts 
married Peter Tyson in 1727 is new to the writer. If“ V.S.” can verify 
his statements, the writer would be very glad to know it. Any information 
of Eleanor, Mary, or the said Samuel Potts, will be thankfully received. 

Canonsburg, Pa. THOMAS MAXWELL Potts, 


ELEANOR, DAUGHTER OF SAMUEL Potts? (Vol. XII. p. 127).—The 
writer has spent many years investigating the history and genealo; 
of persons of the name of Potts in Pennsylvania, and has not met wit 
the name of a Samuel as early as that mentioned by “‘ V.S.,” who could 
have been the father of Eleanor Potts, who married Thomas Roberts in 
1705. He has been unable to make out the affiliation of Eleanor Potts to 
the early Potts families of this vicinity, though he believes her to be 
nearly related to someof them. An estimate of her age would perhaps 
assist in placing her. This is not at all singular, for owing to the very 
deficient records of that date there are many difficulties. The barest 
mention of the names of these persons at certain places and times will 
greatly assist many who are interested in this family’s history. 

Camden, N. J. WILLIAM JOHN Potts. 


Replies. 


OrGAN-BUILDERS.—Gustavus Hesselius, a Swede, who died in Phila- 
delphia in 1755; John G. Klemm and David Tanneberger, and Robert 
Harttafel, of Lancaster. Tanneberger’s instruments were undoubtedly 
the best. The largest organ he built was for Zion’s Lutheran Church 
which stood at the southeast corner of Fourth and Cherry Streets, an 
was destroyed by fire in 1794. 

YEATES—SMITH.—Joseph Yeates was a well-known tavern-keeper on 
Chestnut Street, and died on Friday, November 30,1770. Robert Smith, 
architect, resided on Second Street, and died on Tuesday morning, Feb- 
ruary 11,1777. The latter was a Friend. 


ErrRATA.—The “ Indian Queen” Tavern, mentioned on page 103, was 
situated on Fourth Street, not Third, as stated by Dr. Cutler. On page 114, 
third line from top, for 10,000 inhabitants read 10,000 houses. The Colonel 
Winthrop mentioned on page 177, twenty-fourth line from top, and else- 
where in same article, should no doubt read Colonel Winthrop Sargent. 
On page 391, thirteenth line from top, it is stated that a Mr. Galloway 
visited Bethlehem, and before his name Joseph has been supplied. This 
is clearly a mistake. Joseph Galloway was then within the British lines. 
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MEETINGS OF THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA, 1888. 


A stated meeting was held on the evening of January 9, Vice-Presi- 
dent Samuel W. Pennypacker, Esq., in the chair. 

General W. W. H. Davis was introduced to the meeting, and read a 
paper on “ The Plains and the Rockies Thirty-five Years Ago.” 

On motion, 

“ Resolved, That the thanks of the Society be and they are hereby ten- 
dered to General Davis for his interesting and instructive paper, and 
that he be requested to furnish a copy to the Society for preservation 
among its collection.” 

On motion, adjourned. 


A stated meeting of the Society was held on Monday evening, March 
12, the President, Brinton Coxe, Esq., in the chair. 

Nominations for officers to be voted for at the next stated meeting 
being in order, Mr. Crawford Arnold nominated the following : 


President. 
Brinton Coxe. 


Vice-Presidents (to serve three years). 
Samuel W. Pennypacker, Charles J. Stillé. 


Corresponding Secretary. 
Gregory B. Keen. 


Recording Secretary. 
William Brooke Rawle. 


Treasurer. 
J. Edward Carpenter. 


Council (to serve four years). 
William G. Thomas, Oswald Seidensticker, 
John C. Browne. 


Trustee of the Publication and Binding Fund (to serve six years). 
Aubrey H. Smith. 


No other nominations being made, the chairman appointed tellers to 
conduct the election. 

The Librarian, Mr. Frederick D. Stone, read “ Extracts from the Jour- 
nals of Dr. Manasseh Cutler, relating to Social Life in New York and 
Philadelphia in 1787,” which will be found in the PENNSYLVANIA MAGa- 
ZINE, Vol. XII. p. 97. 

On motion, adjourned. 
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A stated meeting of the Society was held on the evening of May 7, 
the President, Brinton Coxe, Esq., in the chair. 

Minutes of last meeting approved. 

The report of the Council for the year 1887 was read, and ordered to 
be spread on the minutes. 

A portrait of Christopher Marshall having recently been presented to 
the Society by Mr. Charles Marshall (being a copy of the original in the 
possession of the family), the President introduced J. Granville Leach, 
Esq., who read a paper commemorating the life and services of that 
patriotic gentleman. 

Mr. Philip Syng Physick Conner also read a paper entitled, “The 
Registers of the Anglican Church in Pennsylvania prior to the Year 
1800.” 

On motion, it was 

“ Resolved, That the thanks of the Society be tendered to Mr. Charles 
Marshall for this valuable portrait of his ancestor, and that its thanks 
be also tendered to Messrs. Leach and Conner for their very interesting 
and valuable papers, and that they be requested to furnish copies thereof 
for preservation by the Society.” 

The tellers appointed to conduct the annual election reported that the 
gentlemen nominated at the last stated meeting had been unanimously 
elected. 

There being no other business, the meeting then adjourned. 


A stated meeting of the Society was held on Monday evening, Novem- 
ber 12, Vice-President Hon. Craig Biddle in the chair. 

The chairman introduced Henry Flanders, Esq., who read a paper on 
“The Growth of the Democratic Element in the British Constitution.” 

On motion, it was 

“ Resolved, That the thanks of the Society be tendered to Henry Flan- 
ders, Esq., for his able and valuable paper, and that he be requested to 
furnish a copy for preservation in our collection.” 

The Recording Secretary, William Brooke Rawle, Esq., reported that 
there has been deposited with the Society the silver trophy vase and 
paraphernalia of the United Bowmen, of Philadelphia, and read a his- 
torical sketch of the Society, which was organized in 1828. The Secre- 
tary also announced that Robert Pearsall Smith had deposited with the 
Society the silver tea-set presented by William Penn to James Logan on 
his marriage. 

On motion, adjourned. 
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TRUSTEES OF THE PUBLICATION AND BINDING FUNDS, 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORT OF THE FINANCE 
COMMITTEE TO THE COUNCIL. 


Statement of Finances, December 31, 1887. 








Dr. 
The Treasurer and Trustees charge themselves with the following: 

Investments in Loans and Stocks . 4 - $60,939 55 

Loan to Real Estate . A F F m ‘ 5,984 48 

Cash . : ? ‘ ‘ . ; ? * 8,710 50 

Cr. 

The Treasurer and Trustees claim credit for: 
Publication Fund, Invested . A : ‘ $32,111 78 
“ — Uninvested , . se 417 97 
” Interest Account . ‘ R , 1,213 41 
Binding Fund, Invested . , ‘ ‘ ‘ 8,300 00 
- “ — Uninvested  . . . 308 39 
General Fund, Invested . ° ‘ ‘ i 11,000 00 
e “ Interest Account . : ; 102 16 

LAbeary Fund, Invested . : . = 8,000 00 
“ Interest Account . , P 43 02 

Endowment Fund, Invested . . ‘ ‘ 12,001 89 

“ ~ Uninvested ‘ , ‘ 1,470 50 

Loan Emily Bell . F ‘ 565 41 

Donation for Harleian Publications ° ° 100 00 

$70,634 58 $70,634 58 
Publication Fund. 

Receipts: Cash on hand, January 11,1887 . $887 65 
Interest on Investments, 1887 . 1,761 17 
Subs¢riptions to Magazine, etc. . 874 91 

$3,523 73 

Disbursements for 1887 . , ‘ , - 2,810 32 

Balance in hands of Trustees . ‘ . $1,213 41 








—— 








——— 
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Binding Fund. 


Receipts: Interest on Investments, 1887 . 
Contributions, etc. . F 


Disbursements for Binding, 1887 
Balance in hands of Trustees . 


Library Fund. 
Receipts: Cash on hand, January 1, 1887 
Interest on Investments ° 
Donations and Sales of Duplicates, 
etc. : . ° 


Disbursements: Purchases of Books in 1887 . 
Balance in hands of Trustees . 


Endowment Fund. 


Receipts: Interest on Investments, 1887 . 
Disbursements: Paid to Treasurer General 
Fund 


General Fund. 


Receipts: Cash on hand, January 1, 1887 
Annual Dues, 1887 . ‘ 
Donations 
Interest, Dividends, oa. . 

“ Trustees Sindseenent Fund 


Disbursements: Loan to Real Estate 
General Expenses, Taxes, and 
Sundries for 1887 


Balance in hands of Treasurer . 





$500 00 


5,744 35 


509 


$226 50 
202 25 


$428 75 
120 36 


$308 39 








$3 44 
445 24 


265 33 


$714 01 
670 99 


$43 02 








$584 16 


584 16 


$190 67 
4,655 00 
300 00 
616 68 
584 16 


$6,346 51 


6,244 35 
$102 16 














INDEX. 


(Family surnames of value in genealogical research are printed in SMALL CAPITALS; 
names of places in italics.) 


Adams, John, arrives at Bethlehem, 397 

Adam’s Tavern, 199 

Agnew, Gen., killed, 427 

Alexander, Emperor of Russia, 137, 138 

Alexander, Mr., 184 

Allen, James, 395; William, 395, 448 

Allinson, Wm, J., 434 

Allison, Dr. Richard, 42 

Allston, Washinzton, 483 

American Colonies as penal settlements, 
by Chas. J. Stillé, LL.D., 457 

American Folk-Lore Society, The notice 
of the, 126 

Amos, Ann, 359; Philip set up an inn in 
1730, 359 

Amwell, 212 

Angel's Tavern, 199 

ARCHDALL, 497 

Arkaman, John, 359 

Arms of U.S., Indian interpretation of, 50 

Armstrong, Allen, 125 

Armstrong, Capt., 471; Col., 406, 472; 
Gen. John, 97, 102; arrives at Bethle- 
hem, 398; Lieut., 166 

Arndt, Jacob, 386 

Arnold, Gen., 395, 410 

Asbury, Bishop Francis, 201, 202, 203, 
204, 209; reasons for remaining a 
bachelor, 209, 210; anecdote of, 489 

Atlee, William, 307 

Augusta, Princess Dowager, death of, 241 

Ayers, Mr., 212 


Babcock, Dr., 191 

Bache, Mrs. Sarah, description of, 110 

Bacon, Betsy, 436; Elizabeth, 435 

Baldwin, Dr. Cornelius, 392 

Baldwin’s Tavern, 197. 

Bankhead, Mr., 290 

Bankson, 374 

BanninG, Thomas, 431 

Baptismal Record of Rev. Wm. Frazer, 
229; of Christ Church (1709-1760), 
362 

Barnes, Albert Smith, 255 

Barton, Wm., 123 

Bartow, Thomas, 388 

Bartram’s Gardens, M, Cutler visits, 112, 
113 





Bates’s Tavern, 193 

Baynton’s house, 453 

Beach, Edmund, 201 

Beard, Mr., 40 

Becket, Christopher, 213 

Beekman, 375 

Beissel, Conrad, quarrel between Christo- 
pher Sower and, 76; hymn of, 80; letter 
to, from C. Sower, 85; letter from, to 
C. Sower, 90 

Beitel, Frederick, 394, 402 

Belcher, Governor, house of, 438 

Belknap, Dr. Jeremy, 105 

Bett, 485 

Belleprée, 34 

Bellowsfelt, Wm., 218 

Belmont, seat of Wm. Peters, described, 
455 


Benezet, 388, 497 

Benezet, Anthony, 433, 441, 448 

Bennet’s Tavern, 195 

Bensalem, 360 

Benton, Rev. Dr., letters to, from Rev. 
Wm. Frazer, 212 

— Co., Pa., Some early settlers of, 
8 

Berlin, Abraham, letter from, 392 

Bethel, first Methodist Church in Mont- 
gomery Co., 202 

Bethlehem during the Revolution, 385; 
account of life at, 449-453 

Bettger, Friedrich, 165 

Beulah, a slave set free by Chas. Brock- 
den, 188 

Bhenston, John, 374 

Big Bone Lick Creek, 176 

Big Sandy Creek, 180 

Big Sandy River, 37 

Biles, Capt. Wm., 380 

Billing’s, Jesse, 198 

Bishop of the Methodist Church in U. &., 
allowance of, in 1784, 207 

Blackley’s Tavern, 197 

Blackwell, 497 

Blanding, Col. R., 274 

Blennerhasset’s Island, 34 

Bloomfield, Joseph, 497 

Blount, William, 97 

Boardman, Richard, 200, 201, 202, 203 
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Bodine, Hon. John F., quoted, 185 
Boeckel, George Frederick, 406; Mrs. 
Barbara, 406 
Boehler, William, 401 
Boehm, Henry, 210 
Bonn, John, 397 ; John Herman, 386 
Boon, Swen, 374 
Borgo, Pozzo di, 138 
Botany Bay, origin of, 457 
| Boudinot, Elias, 394 
Bowman, Ebenezer, 485; Capt. Samuel, 


485 

Bowne, Abby, 442; Hannah, 442; Sam- 
uel, 441, 442 

q Boyd, John, 472; Dr. Samuel, 49 

{ Bradford, Andrew, account of, 370; Cor- 

\ nelius, 438 

{ Braxton, Carter, 389 

i Breathitt, George, 280, 281 

{ Brethren’s Garden in the East Indies, 184 

Brevoort, James Carson, 255 

Bringhurst, Betsy, 448, 452; James, 448 

British army in America, 1778, 492 

Broadside, a Philadelphia, 126 

Brockpen, 188 

Brockden, Charles, sketch of, by John 
Clement, 185; death of, 188 

Brodhead, Col. Daniel, 474 

Brooks, John, 375 

Brower, Mr., 64 

Brown, Preserve, 436; William, 406 

Brownfield, John, widow of, 450 

Buck family record, 496 , 

Buck, William J., contribution by, 359 

Bucklin’s Tavern, 192 

{ Bupp, 373 

Buell’s Tavern, 198 

Buffalo Sait Lick, the, 173 

Butt, Gen. John, 123 

Bull’s Tavern, 198 

Bullett, Col., 64 

Bunner, Lieut.-Col., 428 

Burdge, Franklin, 422 

Buruine, 435 

Burling, Jane, 437; Polly, 440 

Burnet, Dr. William, 394 

Bush, Capt. John, query regarding, 128 

Butler, Col. Anthony, 483; Col. Jobn, 

378; Lord, 485 











Cabell, Joseph C., 483 

CADWALADER, 494; John, note concern- 
ing the descent of, 494 

Cahil’s Tavern, 195 

Calhoun, John C., 285, 290 

i CALLENDER, 435 

| Callender, Hannah, extracts from the 

} diary of, 432; Katharine, 432; Wil- 

} liam, 432 

Camden, Lord, 240 

Cameron, Allen, 411, 412 

Cammerhoff, the Moravian bishop, 
quoted, 187 

CAMPBELL, 431 

Campbell, Duncan, 462; John, 54 
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Campus-Martius, the inhabitants of, give 
the Indians a dinner, 181 

Canby, Thomas, 127 

Canonsburgh, 184 

Cape Breton, news of surrender of, 433 

Carey’s Tavern, 195 

Carrington, Col. Edward, 97 

Carrow, Rev. Goldsmith Day, the intro- 
duction of * into Pennsyl- 
vania by, 20 

Catlin, Putnam, 485 

— Joseph, note regarding, 376, 
37 


Chalmers, George, 422 
Champlin, Mr. and Mrs., 190 
i at Court of, established by Keith, 


Chandler, Dr. Thomas Bradbury, 219; 
Wm. Penn, 210 

CHAPLAIN, 497 

Charlestown, Ky., 179 

Chatham, Lord, 240 

CHEVALIER, 375 

CHEYNE, 3 

Cheyney, Richard, 306 

Chidsey’s Tavern, 192 

Chikemage Creek, 36 

Chili visited by Joel R. Poinsett, 153 

Christ, Henry, 381 

Christ Church, Philad’a, Records of Bap- 
tisms, 1709-1760, 362; interesting will 
relating to, 495 

Christian’s Spring, a Moravian settle- 
ment, 396, 451 

Church, Anglican, registers of, in Pa., 
prior to 1800, 341 

Church, Capt., 466 

Cincinnati, description of, in 1792, 41, 
42, 43; visit of Gen. Putnam and 
others to, 39 

Clark, Mr. » & Baptist preacher, 39, 47; 
Dr., 191; Gen. George Rogers, 169; 
James, 436 

Clarkson, Dr. Gerardus, 105 

Clarkville, 52, 53, 174 

Claypoole, George, obituary notice of, 
378 


Clayton, Rev. Thomas, 342 

CLEMENS, Margaret, 485 

Clement, John, sketch of Charles Brock- 
den by, 185 

Cliff, Samuel, 359 

Clunn’ 8 Tavern, 194 

Coat of arms of the U. 8., Indian inter- 
pretation of, 50 

Cochran, Mrs. ., arrives in Bethlehem, 
402 

Cock, Lawrence, 374 

Coe, Judge, 193 

CoLeMAN, 374 

Coleman, Rebecca, 434 

Coles, Gov. Edward, 484; Isaac A., 483 

Collin, Capt., 51; Mrs. Nicholas, death 
of, 255; Rev. Nicholas, pastoral letter 
of, 253 
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Collins, 61; John, 194; Stephen, 194 

Collis, Capt., 49 

Colt, Arnold, 485 

Columbia, Ohio, in 1792, 38, 39 

Combe, Rev. Thomas, 346 

Conference, first Methodist, in U. 8., 203 

Congress, chamber of, in N. Y., 1787, de- 
scription of, 100, 101 

Connecticut settlers in Pa., 470 

Conner, Philip Syng Physick, registers 
of the Anglican Church in Pa. prior 
to 1800, 341 

Connolly, John, narrative of, 310, 407; 
letters from, to John Gibson, 409; writes 
to the commander of Kuskuskis, 416 

Connor, Morgan, letter of, 382 

ConsTABLE, 375 

Cooper, Dr., 276; Ezekiel, 210; Thomas, 
206 

Copper mine of Sir W. Keith in York 
Co., 16, 19 

Cornwalls, Richard, 443 

Costns, 374 

CorrinGcER, 369 

Couliets, Miss, 468 

Coutras, 357; Col. James, 355, 356 

Covil, Matthew, 485 

Cox, Mr., 344; Joseph, 360 

Coxe, 375 

Coxe, Charles, 219, 221 

Craig, Col., 428; Isaac, contribution of, 
350; Capt. Isaac, Muster-rolls of ma- 
rines and artillery commanded by, 350 

Croft, Mr., 201 

Crosswick’s, 436, 437 

“ Crown Inn,” Bethlehem, 449 

Croxton, 373 

Crye, John, is transported to Australia, 
462 


CuLLEN, 369 

Cusrarp, 373 

Cutler, Manasseh, extracts from journals 
of, 97 


Da.zo, 374 

Danby, John, extracts from will of, 495 

Darlington, John, 368; Joshua, 368 

Davis, Caleb, 307; Emmor, 368; Capt. 
John, journal of, mentioned, 468 

Dawes, Col. E. C., communication from, 
in reference to the Ohio Company, 252 

Deacon, Joseph, 436 

Dean, Joseph, family of, go to Bethle- 
hem, 394; mentioned, 398 

Dela Plank, Frederick, 381; James, 381 

Delancey, James, 447 

Delaney, Oliver, 446 

Dewany, Margaret, 473 

Delany, Dr. William, 473 

DELAVAL, 379 

Dempster, Mr., speech of, quoted, 245 

Denison, Col. Nathan, 378 

Denny, John, 485 

De Puy, 370 

Derry, Molly, 436 
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Desha River, 171 

Dickinson, John, 423, 470 

Dickinson, Lucy, 369 

Dighton, 190 

Dorrance’s Tavern, 199 

Doudle, Capt. Michael, 387 

Douglas’s Tavern, 437 

Dowers, John, 201 

Doyle, Capt. Thomas, 51, 52, 53, 168,175 

Doz, Andrew, 485, 486 

Draper, Lyman C., 383 

Drayton, Heyward, 294; Col. William, 
258, 268, 276, 281; extracts of letters 
to, from A. Jackson, 295; resigns his 
seat in —, 300 ; appointed Sec- 
retary of War, 30 

Ducuf, 485, 486 

Duer, Col. William, and wife, 99; Wil- 
liam, purchase of, on the Ohio, 180; 
mentioned, 406 

Durrievd, 375; Edward, 486; John, 401 

Dun, 373 

Duncan, Abner F., John Collins, Joseph 
M., Robert, Samuel, William F., query 
regarding, 383 

Dunk’s Ferry, 360 

Dunlap, correction of, to Dunlop, 382 

Dunlap’s Station, 48 

Dunlop, 382 

Dunmore, Lord, 313, 314, 316, 317, 321, 
407, 411, 412, 414 

Durham, Mrs., 440 

Dwight, Rev. Dr., 133 


Earle, John B,, 267 
East India Company, affairs of, in 1772, 
246 


Eckerlin, Samuel, 86 

Ener, 375 

Edmondson, Jno., 384 

Edwards, ——, a son of, goes to sea, 439; 
Pierpont, letter of, to Dr. James Hutch- 
inson, 372 

Eel-Creek Wawiachtenos, the Indian 
nation, 171 

Eel River, 39 

Ellery, Miss Henrietta C., contribution 
by, 190; mentioned, 501; William, 
Journal of occurrences in a journey to 
Phila. from Dighton, by, 190; men- 
tioned, 400; “a farce” by, 501 

Elliott, Wm., 261 

Ellis, Powhatan, 483; Hon. Thomas H., 
letter from, to C. J. Stillé, relating to 
his sketch of Joel R. Poinsett, 483 

Ellits, Miss, 468 

Ellsworth, Mr., 198 

Embury, Rev. Mr., 202 

Emerson, James, 200, 201 

Emmon’s Tavern at East Haddam, 191, 
192 

Enforcing bill passed the House of Rep- 
resentatives, 291 

England, John, 21 

Enocu, 374 
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we Churches in N. Jersey, Rev. 
Wm. Frazer’s three Parishes, 212 

Epitaph, an, 382 

Erskine, Sir Wm., reported mortally 
wounded, 427 

EstLeEr, 486 

Ettwein, Rev. John, a Moravian cler, 
man, 385, 387, 390, 391, 394, 396, 399, 
400, 401, 404, 406 

Eusten, 373 

Evans, Edward, 201; Dr., 434; John, 21, 
448; Rowland, 448 

Evans, Gwen, 369 

Eversron, 373 

Ewing, Dr. John, 97, 100, 109 

Eyre, Mr., 117 


Fairfield, Conn., burned by the British, 
198 


Family-House at Bethlehem cleared for 
risoners, 403 

“ Farce, a,” by Wm. Ellery, 501 

Farre., Ann, 435 

Faust, John Philip, 381 

Fell, Jesse, 485 

Felons, price of, 462, 463 

Feltham, Lieut. Wm. journal of, quoted, 

468 


Fermoy, Gen. M. A. R., 399 

Few, Col. Wm., 97 

Finley, W. P., 271 

Finney, Judge, 307 

Fisher, Joshua Francis, on Sir W. Keith, 
15 


FisueEr, Miers, 485, 486 
Fitzgerald, Robert, 200, 201, 202 
Fitzsimmons, George, # 
Flax Seed House, Bethlehem, 405 
Floyd, William, 394 
Flushing, description of, 440, 441 
“ Force Bill,” 280 
Ford, Paul Leicester, contribution of, 421 
Forest, Capt., 393 
Forman, Major Samuel S., notice of book 
by, 383 
Forsyth, Major, 285 
Fort Duquesne, news of, 433 
Fort Hamilton, 49 
Fort Knox, 173 
Fort Steuben, 53, 174 
Fort Washington, description of, 42 
Foster, Dr. Isaac, 394 
FoutkEe Family ‘of Gwynedd, Pa., facts 
relating to, 369; note regarding, 498 
Fox, George, 355; Susannah, 187 
Francis, house of widow, 453; Tench, 
burial-place of, 433 
Franklin, Benjamin, 1, 2; description of 
Mr. Cutler’s visit to, i10, 111; men- 
tioned in letter of Wm. Strahan, 122; 
nery regarding the artist of a print of, 
rtrait of, in the National Por- 
pot} llery, London, 02; thee of, 
376; a letter of, 491, 492; homas, 





440, 443; Walter, 440; William, ex- 
tracts from letters of, 380, 381 

Franks, Col., 102 

Frasier, Mre., death of, by heat, 498 

Frazer, Rev. Wm., letters from, to Rev. 
Po Benton, 212; Three Parishes of, 


~—" Capt., quoted, 466; Persifor, 


Frederick the Great, 120 
Freeman, report of murder of, 40 
Funeral customs in 1787, 99, 100 
Furman, 375 


Gage, Gen., 407, 410, 415 

Gallipolis, 34, 35, 36, 180 

Galloway, Joseph, 366; verses to, 367; 
mentioned, 391, 422, 503 

Garraway, Capt. Charles, 380 

GarRET, 373 

Garrison, Gracy, 451, 452; Nicholas, 451, 
452 


Garrit, 373 

Gass, Jacob, a Dunker, 79 

Gates, Maj. ’-Gen. Horatio, opinion of 
James Wilkinson regarding, 55, 56; 
arrives at Bethlehem, 394, 395; mei- 
tioned, 395, 401 

Gawiahaetle, an Indian chief, 45 

Gayler, Deacon, 197 

Gehr, Col., 390 

Geiger, Col., 398 

George, Robbin, 174 

—_ ee 104; Mrs., description 
of, 1 

Gibbons, Joseph, 307 

Gis, 374 

Gibson, John, opinion of John Connolly 
concerning, 407; letter to, from John 
Connolly, 408, 409 

Gilchrist, District Attorney, 271, 272 

Gilchrist’s Tavern, 197 

GILDERSLEEVE, 370 

Girty, Simon, 45 

Glasius, 128 

GLAssELL Family, notice of the geneal- 
ogy of the, 493 

Glover, Gen., 395, 468 

Gnadenhuetten, description of, 183 

Gnadenthal, 451 

Goforth, Judge, 39; Aaron, daughter of, 
died from the effects of the heat, 498 

Goldthwaite & Moore, drug firm, dissolved, 


474 
Goodale, Maj. Nathan, 34 
Goopson, John, 375 
“ Grame Park” mentioned, 21 
Grame, Dr. Thomas, 4, 5 
Graham, Col., 179 
Grandin, John, 219, 221 
Grant, Gen., killed, 427 
Gray, George, 355, 357 
Gray’s Ferry, description of the garden 

13 


at, 1 
Green River, 165 
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Greene, Gen., 402 

Greenwald, Col., 391 

Greenwood, John, 255 

Gregg, James, 261 

Gregory, Dr., 133 

Griffin, George, 485 ; Major, 196 

GrirritH, 487 

Grimké, Thomas §., 258 

Groff, Martin, 77 

Guest, William, family of, of West Jer- 
sey, 496, 497 

Gunn, Maj., 179 

GusTanBure, 374 

Guyandot, 180 

Gyandotte River, 37 


Haidt, Valentine, 453 

Hatt, 383, 384; Alexander, 369 

Hall, Albert, 368; Charles _H., contribu- 
tion by, 384; David, correspondence 
between Wm. Strahan and, 116, 240; 
character of, by Wm. Strahan, 248; 
death of the father of, 248, 249; Da- 
vid, 497 ; family, the proprietors of the 
Red Lion Inn, 361; Hugh, 383; Ly- 
man, arrives at Bethlehem, 397 

Hamilton, Fort, 49 

Hamilton, Capt., 425; Major, 276; Alex- 
ander, 421, 422; Andrew, and Sir Wm. 
Keith, 15; Gen. James, 272, 274; 
James, Jr., elected Governor, 263, 265 

Hamstead, 442 

Hamtramck, Major, 169 

Hand, Gen., 49; Col., 425 

Hardin, report of murder of, 40 ; Col., 45 

Hardwicke, Lord, 139 

Harnett, Cornelius, 406 : 

Harper, Judge Wm., 265, 272; William, 
265 


Harris, Mr. Levett, 138 

Harrison, 497 

Harrison, Benjamin, 406; Rev. Mr., 20 

Haskell, Capt., 181 

Hasse, Mr., 405 

Hassler, Charles W., note regarding the 
Rittenhouse monument, 123 

HATFIELD, 369 

Hathorne, Col., 196 

Hawkshurst, Sally, 440; William, 440 

Hayden, Rev. Horace Edwin, query by, 
127; notice of the genealogy of the 
Glassell family by, 493 

Hayne, Arthur P., 261; Governor, 266, 
273, 276; Gen. R. T., 265 

Hays, John, Jr., 396 

Hazard, Mr., 105 

Heap, George, view of Philadelphia, 379 

Heckewelder’s, John, narrative of jour- 
ney to the Wabash, 1792, 34, 165 

Height’s Tavern, 193 

Hendricks, Capt., a Mohican Indian, 40 

Henninger, Conrad, 381 

Henry, James, 184; William, 184 

Hesselius, Gustavus, an organ-builder, 
503 





Hickman, M. B., 369 

Hicks, Charles, 442 

Hildeburn, Charles R., contributions by, 
362, 475; quoted, 422 

Hill, C. F., contribution by, 381; Rich- 
ard, obituary notice of, 378 

Hill’s Tavern, 198 

Hillsborough, Lord, 243 

HincuMan, 497 

Historical Society of Penna., meetings of 
the, 504; officers of the, 506; finances 
of the, 508 

Hockley, ——, 201; Richard, 379; 
Thomas, 306 

Honexiss, Sarah, 369 

Hofman, Peter, 218 

Hogg, John, obituary notice of, 378 

Hollenback, Col., 485 

Hoon, 373 

Hood, John, 200, 201; Mrs. John, 201 

Hoon, 435 

Hooper, Quartermaster, 402; Robert Let- 
tis, 400 

Hopkins, Commander, extracts from a 
letter of, to President of Congress, 354 

Horner’s Tavern, 436 

Horsemanden’s folly mentioned, 444 

Horsham, grist-mill started at, 19 

Hospital, General, of the army removed 
to Bethlehem, 392 

“ Hospitality Ponds,” the, 186 

Houston, ——, 194; Dr. James, 399 ; Sir 
Patrick, arrives at Bethlehem, 400 

Hoy te, 370 

Hozey, 486 

Huger, Daniel, of S. Carolina, 97; Daniel 
E., extracts of letters to, from A. Jack- 
son, 296; James, 258; Judge, 276 

Hughes, Matthew, married to. M. Mad- 
son, 342; Memucan, 490 

Hunt, Abraham, 389 

Hurd’s Tavern, 196 

Hutchins, Mr., 217; Thomas, 97 

Hutchinson, Dr. James, letters of Gen. 
James Wilkinson to, 55; letter of Pier- 
pont Edwards to, 372 

Hymn by Conrad Beissel, 80 


Ibbetson, Margaret, 356; Martha, 356, 
357 ; Robert, sketch of, by R. P. Robins, 
M.D., 355; William, 356, 357, 358 

Immigration, Sir Wm. Keith encourages, 

4 


1 

Indian Queen, the description of, 103, 
503; villages, location of, at or near 
West Chester, 367 

Indians attack travellers at the Sciota, 37 

Ingersoll, Mr., 380 

Inglis, Rev. Charles, 422 

Ingram, W. T., 368 

Inn, description of a N. Carolina Ordi- 
nary or, 487 

Insley’s, 449 

Iron-works in Penna., 21 

Irvine, Col., 465. 
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Issues of the Press in N. York, 1693- 
1784, by C. R. Hildeburn, 475 


JACKSON, 375 

Jackson, Andrew, letter from Joel R. 
Poinsett to, 275 ; letter to Robert Oliver, 
277 ; letters to J. R. Poinsett, 280-293 ; 
extracts of letters from, to Col. Drayton 
and D. E. Huger, 295, 296; Dr. Hall, 
405; Lewis B., query by, 128 

James, Able, 434; James, 437; Mrs. 
Thomas Potts, 382 

James’s Tavern, 195 

Jans, Just, 165 

“ Jefferson Dinner,” 278 

Jefferson, Fort, 39, 40 

Jefferson, Thomas, 484 

Jenkins, Howard M., contribution by, 
370; John, 378 

Jennings, John, 402 

Jetter’s, 449 

Johnes, Arthur, 369 

Jouns, 486 

Jounson, 373, 374; John, 366 

Johnson, Clause, 359; (Judge) David, 
258, 272, 276; Jacob, 378; Johu, 486; 
(Dr.) Joseph, sketch of the “ Nullifica- 
tion Era” by, 259; (Judge) Wm., 272 

Johnston, Francis, 306, 307 

JoNnAsON, 374 

Jones, 374, 486, 494; Hannah, 369; 
Jane, 369 

Jones, Horatio Gates, contribution of, 
367, 371; Rebecca, 434; Seaman, 450 

Jordan, John W., contribution by, 65, 
233, 325, 385 

JustEa, 373 

Justen, 374 


Kalb, Baron de, 404 

Kanawa, 180 

Kanawa River, 34, 35 

Kane, Gen. Thomas L., 355 

Kase, William, 218 

Kaskaskias, the, an Indian nation, 171 

Kearney, 450 

Keim, George May, 390 

Keira, 3; Alexander Henry, 33 

Keith, Lady Ann, death of, 32; Charles 
P., contribution of, 382; Gen. James, 
33; Frederick Wm., 33; Robert, 33; 
Robert George, 33; Sir William, by 
Charles P. Keith, 1 ; Sir William, fare- 
well address of, to friends at Phila., 24; 
farewell letter of, note regarding, 382 

Kelby, William, 422 

Kemet, 497 

Kemble, Alex. M., 497 

Kemper, Rev. James, 43 

Kennedy, Dr. Samuel, 307 

KENNELLY, 373 

Kentucky, letter from, in 1785, 6, 56; 
1st Constitutional Convention of, men- 
tioned, 60, 64 

Key, John Ross, 387 





Kichline, Col., 389 

Kikapus, the, an Indian nation, 171 

Kilby’s place at Greenwich, 446 

King, John, 201, 202, 203 

King’s Path, 359 

Kingwood, 213, 220 

Kirk, 127 

Kirkpatrick, Rev. Wm., 220 

Klein, George, 386 

Klemm, John G., an organ-builder, 503 

Knowles, John, 213 

Knox, Mrs. Henry, a description of, 98 ; 
Gen. Henry, 97,402; Rev. Vicesimus, 
“The Spirit of Despotism” by, notice 
of, 128 

Kribel, George, 401 

Kuskuskis, Dr. John Connolly writes to 
Commander at, 416 


Labar, Col. Abraham, 400 

Lacey, Gen., 360; Capt. John, 465 

Lafayette, Marquis de, goes to Bethle- 
hem for medical treatment, 406 

Lakesang, Mr., 175 

Lambert, John (Maj.-Gen.), 491; Josias, 
491; Thomas, 491 

Landreth, Cuthbert, 489; David, Jr., 
489; David, Sr., an early Methodist of 
Phila., 488 

Langly, Becky, 452, 453; Nancy, 452 

Lardner, Linford, 379 

Lathrop’s Tavern, 191, 199 

Latrobe, Benjamin H., plans and draw- 
ings of, 125 

Laurens, Henry, 406 

Lawrenson, Lawrence, 210 

Lee, Judge of U. 8. Court, 271, 272; Gen. 
Charles, news of capture of, 394; Jacob, 
death of, caused by the heat, 498 ; Jesse, 
210; Richard Henry, 97, 406 

Lees of Virginia, arms of the, 489 

Legare, Hugh S., 261 

Leigh, Benj. Watkins, 273, 290 

Leinbach, Mr., 397 

Lewis, Col., 34, 181 

Lewis, 494 

Lexington, 43 

Library, Phila., in 1787, 113 

License, laws relating to the granting of 


a, 22 

Licking River, 43 

Ligne, Prince de, 152 

Lixin, 374 

Limestone, 38 

Linen manufactory in 1766, 498 

Liste, Mary, 188 

Little, George, 368 

Livezey, John, 366 ; Joseph, 366; Thomas, 
366 ; verses by, to Joseph Galloway, 367 

Livingston, Col., 428; Philip, 394; Wil- 
liam, 394 

Luoyp, 379 

Locker, John S., 213 

Lockesang, a Frenchman, 54 

Lockwood Genealogy, notice of the, 255 
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Locust Hill, 472 

Logan, James, and Sir Wm. Keith, 6, 7; 
letter of, relating to Sir Wm. Keith, 
quoted, 14; mentioned, 433 

Londesborough, Lord, 380 

Long Island Historical Society, notice of 
the, 255 

Long, W.S. (M.D.), sketch of Judge and 
Major James Moore, 304 ; centribution 
of, 465 

Loneacre, 374 

Lord, Capt., 416 

Louisville, 53 

Lovell, James, arrives at Bethlehem, 
397 

Loxley, Benjamin, 361 

Lummox, William, 213 

Lynch, Thomas, 390 


McCoombs, Lawrence, 210 

McCourtland, Dr., 100 

McDonald, Donald, 403 

McDuffie, Gen. George; mentioned, 259, 
271, 272, 276; elected Governor of 8. 
Carolina, 274 

McItvarne, 125 

MaclIntin, Capt., 184 

MacIntosh’s Tavern, 181 

McKean, Thomas, Judge, 108 

McLane, Mr., 287; Col. Allen, 399 

Maclure, Wm., 483, 484 

MacMahon, Major, 183 

Maconet’s Tavern, 448 

MacSparaan, Dr., “ America Dissected,” 
quoted, 194 

Madison, James, 501 

Madson, Margaret, married to Matthew 
Hughes, 342 

Man, Pastor, 44 

Marchant, Mrs., 190 

Market-houses in Phila. in 1787, descrip- 
tion of, 111, 112 

Marquois, Professor, 133 

Marriage Record of Rev. Wm. Frazier, 
1768-95, 222 

Marshall, Col. T., 64; Wm. P., 369 

Martin, John Hill, contribution by, 370, 
494; query regarding the Duncans by, 
383; Thomas, 195 

Mashe’s Tavern, 440 

Mason, John, Jr., 162 

Massena and Napoleon, story illustrating 
relations of, 152 

Massey’s Town, 37 

Marraias, 373 

May, Capt. George, 390 

Maysville, 38 

Mead House, 444 

Mears, 485 

Menzies, Col., 41 

Mercer, Gen., 323 

Mercer’s Station, 37 

Merepira, David, 376 

Meredith, Sarah, notice in the Penna. 
Chronicle of death of, 376 





Methodism, the introduction of, into Pa., 
by Rev. G. D. Carrow, D.D., 200 

Methodist of Phila., an early, 488, 489 

Methodists loyal to the Crown during the 
Revolution, 204 

Mexico, Joel R. Poinsett is sent on a mis- 
sion to, 157-164; boundary treaty, with 
negotiations by J. R. Poinsett, 163 

Mivp.eton, 374 

Mifflin, Gen. Thomas, 401 

Miles, Miss, 469 

Miller, Capandana, 431; Col., resigns his 
commission as lieut.-col., 429 ; Harriet, 
431; Henry and wife, 452; Gen. Henry, 
a memoir of, 425; Joseph, 431; Julia 
Anna, 431; Mary, 431; Peter, 79 

Minsi, John, an Indian chief, 448 

Mississippi, navigation of, Gen. Wilkin- 
son’s views on the, 56, 62 

Moncton, Henry, Col., 428 

Monocacy Creek, 393, 452 

Montgomery, Daniel, 201; William, 307 

Moore, Capt., 466; Dr.,.99; David, 309; 
Francis, 213; Judge James and Major 
James, sketch of, by W.S. Long, M.D., 
304, 465; note relating to, 493; James, 
ergy major, 467; Col. James, 474; 

ames, Sr., 305, 307; Capt. James 

Francis, 474; John, 309; Robert, 305; 
Major Thomas Lloyd, 474; Wm., 309 

Moore, 309, 374 ; Samuel, 305; Wm., 304 

Moravian Archives at Bethlehem, ex- 
tracts from diaries in the, 385; Regis- 
ters, West Jersey, note regarding, 383 

Morehouse’s Tavern, 196 

Morgan, Benj., appointed sealer of meas- 
ures, 1738, 380; Col., 428; Capt. Dan- 
iel, 387; Col. George, 102; Dr. John, 
105, 396 

Morris, 441 

Morris, Mary, marriage certificate of 
Samuel Powell and, 487; Polly, 440; 
Robert, 105 

Morton, 373, 374 

Morton, Rev. Mr., 213 

Mount Lookout, 444 

Moyes, John, 486 

Moylan, Stephen, Col., 55, 61 

Muhlenberg, Peter, 430 

Mumford, Wm., 199 

Muquetons, the, an Indian nation, 171 

Morr, 436 

Murfin, John, 486; Nancy, 436; Sarah, 
436; William, 436 

Murrey, ——, country-seat of, 447 

Musconetcong Parish, N. J., 212 

Muskenedkunk, 212 

Muskenetcunk, 214 

Muster-rolls of marines and artillery com- 
manded by Capt. Isaac Craig, Pa., 350 


Napoleon Bonaparte, 134 

Narrative of a journey down the Ohio 

and Mississippi in 1789-90, notice of, 
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Ni _ Gen. Francis, killed, 427; Mr., 

Nazareth in 1761, 450 

Neave, Richard, 379 

Necker, M., 136 

Nessman, 374 

New Haven, Conn., pillaged by the 
British, 198 stiies . 

New Jersey, Colonial uniforms, 1758, 
note, 379; Historical Society, account 
=! a annual meeting (1888) of the, 

New-Port, 43 

New York in 1759, 440 

New York and Philadelphia in 1787, de- 
scribed by Dr. Cutler, 97 

New York, Issues of the Press in, 1693- 
1784, by C. R. Hildeburn, 475 

Nichols, Capt., 354 

Noste, 373 

Noel, Dr., 437 

Norris, Charles, marriage of, to Polly 
Parker, 447 

North Bend, 177 

North, Lord, 240; elected Chancellor of 
University of Oxford, 245 

“ Northumberland County Legal News,” 
notice of, 383 

Nourse, Michel, 123 

Nullification in South Carolina, account 
of, by Dr. Joseph Johnson, 259; letters 
of Jackson to Poinsett regarding, 281 

Nullifiers, position taken by the, 258 


Oberlin, John Francis, 386 

OpENHEIMER, 485 

Ogden, Dr. Jacob, 394, 438 

Oglethorpe, Gen., 450 

“Ohio Company” mentioned, 30, 252 

Okely, John, 388, 391, 404 

OKILL, 373 

“ Old Cape Road,” the, 185 

Old, Capt., 390 

Otpmrxon, Sir John, note regarding, 125 

Oliphant, Duncan, 213 

OuivER, 127 

Oliver, Robert, letter of, to President 
Jackson, mentioned, 277 ; answer to the 
above, 277 

O’Neal, Judge, 258, 272 

Onondaga Grammar, by Rev. David 
Zeisberger, 65, 233, 325 

Ordinary or Inn, description of a N. 
Carolina, 487 

Orloff, Count Gregory, 138 

Oszorn, 375 

Owen, David, 174; Richard, first native 
American Methodist preacher, 202 

Owen, Robert, 494 


Paca, Gov. of Md., 57 

Pace, William, 125 

Palisadoes, description of, 445, 446 

ao 33, 375; Anthony, 33; Thomas- 
ine, 





Paper money in the Colonies, 1744, note 
on, 377 

Papoonhank, an Indian chief, 448 

Parham, John, 486 

Paris, 373 

Parke, John, 213 

— Polly, marriage of, to C. Norris, 
44 


Parrish, Robert, 448 

Patterson, Alexander, letter from, to John 
Dickinson, quoted, 470; Judge, 472 

Parrerson, Thomas, 188 

Paxson, 373 

Peale’s Museum, Manasseh Cutler visits, 
105, 106, 107 

Pedicord, Rev. Caleb B., 201, 204 

Pell, Phebe, 440 

Pemberton, James, 441 

Pemberton’s place, 454 

Penal settlements, American colonies as, 
457 


Penn, Hannah, 8; letter of, quoted, 10; 
Gov. John, arrives at Bethlehem, 388; 
Wm., acquainted with Sir Wm. Keith, 
6; nominates same as Governor of Pa., 
9; Wm., Jr., letter from, to Wm. 
Shiers, 381 

Pennington, Miles, 200, 201 

Pennsylvania Regiment, 1758, uniforms 
in First Battalion, 380 

Pennsylvania Society of Sons of the Rev- 
olution, note regarding, 375 

Pennypacker, Samuel W., contribution 


> 
Penry, Polly, 452, 453 
Peters, Godfrey, 213; Lieut., 166; Polly, 
455; Richard, 379; Richard, letter 
from, 403; Capt. Wm., 48, 51; Wm., 
454 


Peter’s House, 453 

Petigru, Mr. ——, 268, 272, 274, 276; 
James L., 258 

Petit, Mr., 36 

Pettit, Nathaniel, 213 

Philadelphia in 1787, described by Dr. 
Cutler, 97, 103; Library in 1787, 113; 
early inhabitants of, 375 

Phillips, Rev. Mr., 191 

Piankishaws, the, an Indian nation, 171 

Pickel, a ferryman, 43 

Pierce, Andrew, 215; Major, of Georgia, 
97 


Pillmore, Joseph, 200, 201, 202, 203 

Pittsburgh, Dr. Connolly at, in 1775, 315 

“Plain Truth,” the authorship of, 421 

PLuM.ey, 373 

Poinsett, Dr. Elisha, 182; Joel R., life 
and services of, 129, 257; dines with 
the Emperor of Russia, 140; goes to 
S. America on a confidential mission 
for President Madison, 153; President 
Monroe sends, on a mission to Mexico, 
1822, 157-164; letter to Andrew Jack- 
son, 275 ; letter regarding to C. J. Stillé 
on his sketch of, 483 
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Point Pleasant, 35, 181 

Pole, Anna, 436, 437, 448 

Politics, English, in 1771, 118, 120 

Pollock, Oliver, correction regarding, 370 

Poor, Mr., 166 

Poor Will’s Pocket Almanac, 1773, ex- 
tracts from, 256 

Poquessink Creek, 359 

Port Richmond, 448 

Post Vincennes, 168 

Potawattamos, the, an Indian nation, 171 

Potter, Judge, 190 

Ports, 127, 503 

Potts, Dr. Jonathan, 398; Thomas Max- 
well, contribution of, 497; query re- 
garding the Potts family, 503; Wm. 
John, contribution by, 125, 128, 376, 
377, 495, 496, 503 

Powe., 373 

Powel, Thomas, 437 

Powell, Samuel, and Mary Morris, mar- 
riage certificate of, 487 

Prall, John, Jr., 497 

Preston, Wm. C., 261 

Price, Dr. Jacob, 368; Capt. Thomas, 
387 

Prigmore’s at Cranberry, 437, 447 

Pringle, Mr., 272, 276, 277 

Printing-press, the earliest German one 
established in America, 78 

Prior, Capt., arrives at Pittsburgh, 182; 
Lieut., 166, 167, 173 

Pryor, Thomas, 437 

Putnam, Gen. Rufus, 34; visits Cincin- 
nati, 39, 167, 168, 171; is taken sick, 
172 


Quarry, Col. Robert, 6 
~— Henry (M.D.), contribution by, 
1 


Ralph, Joseph, obituary notice of, 378 

Ramso, 374 

Rambo, André, 374 

Rankin, ——, 204; Thomas, 202, 203 

Reading, John, 213 

Records of Christ Church, Phila., bap- 
— 1709-1760, by C. R. Hildeburn, 
3 


Red Bank, Kentucky, 165 

Red Lion Inn, the, by Wm. J. Buck, 359 

RepMAn, 375 

Redwood, Mr., 193; Wm., 191 

Reed, Dr., 394; Henry, 54; Col. Isaac, 
393, 398, 401; very ill, 400; death of, 
402; Gen. Joseph, arrives at Bethle- 
hem, 400; Samuel, 471 

Registers of the Anglican Church in Pa. 
prior to 1800, by P. S. P. Conner, 341 

Reid, James Rudolph, query regarding, 
127; Wm., 368 

Reincke, Rev. Abraham, 451 

Renavpett, 375 

Replevin Act, the, a 265 

Reynold, John, 43. 





Reynolds, John Fulton, 305; Wm., 305 

Ribblesdale, Lord, 49 

Richards, Louis, 382 

Richardsons of Sumter, 258 

Ricketts, 375 

RIpGEFIELD, 193 

Ridgway family, note concerning the, 
495 


Rittenhouse, Claus, account of, 370, 371; 
David, 97, 404 

Rittenhouse monument, letter regarding, 
1 


Roberts, Dr., 133; Rev. Robert R., 206; 
Thomas, ated regarding, 127; men- 
tioned, 502 

Roserts, Jonathan, 127 

Robins, Robert Patterson, M.D., sketch 
of Robert Ibbetson, 355 

Rostnson, 497 

Robinson, Capt., 466 

Ropman, 441, 442 

Rodman, Anna, 437, 441; Betsy, 437; 
Caroline, 443; Seaman, 437; Thomas, 
437; Wm., 194 

Roeth, Christoffel, 381 

Rogers, Dr., 100 

Rosbrugh, Rev. John, 397 

“ Rose, The,” first house of entertainment 
at Nazareth, 450 

Rouse, Sarah, 496 ; Thomas, 496 

Royston, Lord, travels with Joel R. 
Poinsett, 139, 144 

Rudolph, Michael, 179 

Rush, Dr. Benjamin, 105, 113 

Russia in 1806-7, 138 

Rourrter, John Potts, 370 


St. Andrew’s Parish, N. J., 212 

St. Clair, Col., 465 ; Gen. Arthur, 97 

St. Clair, Fort, 48 

St. Paul’s Church, note, 379 

St. Peter’s Church, Phila., founding of, 
495 

St. Thomas’s Parish, N. J., 212 

Saint Vincent, 168 

Sandy Islands, 37 

Sansom, 432 

Sansom, Samuel, 448 

Sargent, Col. Winthrop, 503. See also 
Winthrop 

Saur, Christopher, letter from B. Frank- 
lin introducing, 381 

ScatreRGoonD, 373 

Schoemaker, Jacob, 400 

Schoeneck, 399 

Schuyler, Gen., 400 

Schweinitz, Hans Christian Alexander, 
403; Lewis D. von, 403 

Sciota River, 37; Indian murders at, 37 

Scott, Gen. Charles, 39 

Sealer of measures, 1738, note regarding, 
380 

Sebastian, Mr., 64, 175 

Seidel, Rev. Nath., letter to, from Abra- 
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ham Berlin, 392; letter from B. Frank- 
lin to, 492 

Sewell, Rev. Richard, 342 

Shadford, George, 203 

SHarp, 125 

Sharp, Robert, a warden of St. Andrew’s 
Church, 212 

SHarpe, 473 

Sharpe, Solomon, 211 

Sharpless, Philip P., extract from paper 
on pre-historic West Chester, 367 

Shiers, William, letter to, from Wm. Penn, 
381 


Shi pen, Judge Edward, 307; Wm., 
obituary notice of, 378, 393, 394 ; letter 
from, 405; Wm. A. L., death of, 399 

Simpson, Pruson, 281 

Six Mile Island, 51 

Skinner, Dr. Alexander, 401 

Smith, Baptist preacher, 39; ——, 41; 
Allen, 138; Rt. Barnwell, 261; Rev. 
E. K. (D.D.), 212; Mrs. Jesse E., 384 ; 
Melanchthon, 421; R., 442, 443; Dr. 
Richard, 435, 436, 437, 438, 440; Rev. 
Samuel Stanhope, 102; Sarah, 440; 
Thomas S., 486; Rev. Wm., 219, 423, 
424 

Smurru, 373, 435 ; Daniel, 432; Katharine, 

32; Mary, 432; Sarah, 441 

Smith’s Octagon, 453 

Smith’s Tavern, 193 

Smyth, Dr. John, 411, 412, 415, 417 

Southrington, Curtis, 197 

Sower, Christopher, ?— between, and 
Conrad Beissel, 76; letter to Conrad 
Beissel, 85 ; letter to, from C. Beissel, 90 

“Spirit of Despotism,” by Rev. Vicesi- 
mas Knox, notice of, 128; note regard- 
ing, 497 

Sprenkel, Michael, 165 

Staél, Madame de, 136 

Stamper, 485 

State House, Phila., Mr. Cutler visits the, 
108; description of, 108, 109 

Stedman, Charles, 449, 450 

Stephen, Gen., 425 

Steuben, Fort, 51, 53, 174 

Stevens, John, 216; Lewis, 216 

Steward, Duncan, 201 

Stewart, Charles, 219, 221; Col., 428; 
Col. Walter, 395 

Stiles, President, 192 

Stillé, Dr. Alfred, gives to the Hist. Soc. 
of Pa. pastoral letter of Rev. Nicholas 
Collin, 253 ; Charles J., life and services 
of Joel R. Poinsett, 129, 257; LL.D., 
contribution of, 457; letter to, from 
Hon. Thomas H. Ellis, relating to 
sketch of Joel R. Poinsett, 483 

Stirling, Capt., at Chester, 447; Gen. 
Lord, 395 


Stites, Mr., arrives at Columbia, 47 ; Ma- 
jor, 179; Major Benjamin, 38 

Stockton, Richard, 399 

Stone’s Station, 34 





Storms’s Tavern, 196 

Story, Thomas, 187 

Stowe, John, 441 . 

Strahan, William, correspondence be- 
tween, and David Hall, 116, 240; ex- 
tracts from letters addressed to, from 
B. Franklin, 380, 381 

Strawbridge, Rev. Mr., 202 

Strong, Caleb, 103, 104 

Stuart, John, 412 

Sucuin, von, 33 

Sullivan, Gen., 190, 395, 465 

“Sun Inn,” the, at Bethlehem, 449 

Sun Tavern, the, 388 

Supplee, Hans, 202 

Susquehanna papers, the, note, 378 

Sutton, Paymaster, 401 

Swanson, 487 

Swift, Joseph, 486 

Sykes, Mr., 382 

Symmes, Judge, 49, 50,177; John Cleves, 
38, 41 ‘ 


Syms, Capt., 390, 391 
Syms’s Tavern, 195 


Tanneberger, David, an organ-builder, 
503 


Tanner’s Station, 51, 177 

Taylor, Col. George, 389, 391 

Temple, Lady, a description of, 98 ; Lord, 
240; Sir John, 98 

Test Oath Act, 272 

Thatcher’s Tavern, 192 

Thomas, John, will of, 494; Richard, 307 

TipMARsH, 373 

Tomkins’s Tavern, 195 

Tomlinson, Henry, extracts from journal 
of, 360, 361 

Townsend, Patty, 442; Phebe, 442 

Toy, 374 

Tramway-cars’ predecessor, the, note, 498 

Treaty with Indians at Vincennes, 171-2 

Trenton, account of the attack on the 
Hessians at, 425 

Trois Riviéres, battle of, 466 

Trostrum’s Tavern, 449 

Trorrer, 370 

Trueman, ——, report of murder of, 40 

“Trumbull Papers,” notice of, 378 

Turk, Capt. Daniel de, 390 

Turnbull, Robert L., 264 

Twelve Mile Island, 51 

Tyson, 503; Peter, 127 

Tyson, Rynier, query regarding, 127 


Uniforms, New Jersey Colonial, 379; in 
First Battalion Penna. Regiment, 
1758, 380 

University of Penna., Mr. Cutler visits 
the, 10 

Urine, 374 


Vanderburgh, Mr., 40, 166, 167; Henry, 
54 
Van Deren’s mill, 454 






































Vanhorn, John, 374 

Vaughn, John, 109 

Vaux, George, memoranda relative to the 
Zane family, 123; contribution of, 432 

Vigo, Mr., 40 

Vincennes, 167, 168 


Wabash, narrative of Heckewelder’s 
journey to the, in 1792, 34, 165 

Wagner’s Tavern, query in reference to 
situation of, 256 

Wallace, Burton, 201 

Walton, George, arrives at Bethlehem, 
397 


Wampum, belt of, 40 

Warp, 374 

Warper, John, 375 

Warder, Mrs.-Lydia, notice in the Penna. 
Chronicle of death of, 375 

Wardlaw, D. L., 261 

Warm wave in July of 1734, 498 

Warren, John, 392, 393; Gen. Joseph, 
392 


Washington, Fort, description of, 42 

Washington, George, letter from, to Ma- 
jor Connolly, 314; diary of, correction 
in, 370; letter from, to Col. Miller, 429 

Washington versus Congress, 498 

Warson, 373 

Watson, Benjamin, 497 ; Peter, 497 

Watson’s Ferry, 447 

Warts, David, 431 

Watts, Henry Miller, contribution of, 425 

Wawiachtenos Nations at Cincinnati, 
39; an Indian chief, death of, 46, 178; 
prince died, a, 178 

Wayne, Gen., 428, 469; Col. Anthony, 
resolution signed by, 306, 465 

Weaver, Lieut., 354 

Webb, Capt. Thomas, founder of Meth- 
odism in Pa., 200, 201, 202, 203; ar- 
rives at Bethlehem, 400 

Webster, Daniel, 290; and the Secret 
Service Fund, note, 380 

Weiss, 497 

Weisser, ——, Heckewelder meets, 43 

Wells, ——, interpreter, 165; Charles, 
183; Richard, 421; Rosswell, 484, 
485; Wm., 44, 45 

Wentz, Peter, 203 

Wesley, John, 201, 202, 203 

West, 373 

West Chester, pre-historic note on, 367 

Wharton, Robert, note to, from Dr. 

Franklin, 366; Thomas, 249 
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Whipple, Wm., 400 

Waite, 375; Bishop, 485 

White, Henry, 211 

White River, 173 

Wairesitt, 305 

Whittaker, James, 218 

Whitworth, Abraham, 203 

Wilkes, John, defeated in obtaining the 
mayoralty, 244 

Wilkes-Barre, a Yankee’s impression of, 


484 

Wilkinson, Gen. James, 39, 42, 49; goes 
to Fort Hamilton, 47 ; letters of, to Dr. 
James Hutchinson, 55; leaves Fort 
Hamilton, 177; mentioned, 178; me- 
moirs of, quoted, 426 

Will, Capt., 390 

Williams, Capt., 116; Rev. Mr., 202; 
Miss, 468; Abraham, 368; Otho Hol- 
land, 387 

Williamstown, 185 

Wills recorded in Phila., abstracts of, 
373, 374, 375, 485 

WimeE, 373 

Wilmer, Lambert, 201 

Wilson, Mr., 100, 491; Col. J. L., 269 

Winthrop, Col., gives the Indians a din- 
ner, 177. See aleo Sargent 

Witherspoon, Dr., 100 

Wohlfahrt, Michael, 89 

Woodfall, Mr., death of, mentioned, 117 

WoopFiE.p, 374 

Woodford, Gen. Wm., 406 

Woodring’s Tavern, 256 

Worbas, Peter, 449 

Worre.t, 374 

Worth, John, 307 

Worthington, James, death of, by heat, 
498 

Wrenshall, John, 206 

Wright, Richard, 201, 202, 203 

Wynkoop, Benj., 486 

Wyoming Valley, disputes in, 470 


Yankee’s impression of Wilkes-Barre, 
484 


Yearbry, Joseph, 203 
York, Mr., of Phila., 382 


ZANE Family, notes regarding the, 123 
Zeisberger, Rev. David, Essay of an 
Onondaga Grammar by, 65, 233, 325 

Zinzendorf, Count, 187 
Zionitischer Weyrauch’s Hiigel oder 
Myrrhen Berg, 76 


